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The highest praise we 
can give to a work 
of music is to say that 
it “speaks” to us. 
Conversely, there are 
words so exalted like VRS-9061 (Stereolab VSD-2050) 

° P at ; : Also available as two records 
those of the Holy Bible, boxed, with booklet VRS-9060/1 
where the language fired : (Stereolab VSD-2049/50) 
with emotion, turns into The legendary jazz concerts 
poetry, and the poetry of 193 
is transformed into the SPIRITUALS TO SWING 

. Presenting the Golden Gate 

urgency of eee In Quartet, Big Bill Broonzy, Mit- 
Charlton Heston’s chell’s Christian Singers, Ida 
readings from The % : ; nier, Lester Young, James P. 


CHARLTON HESTON 


reads from 


THE FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES 
of the Holy Bible 

fn with the 

w Robert DeCormier Chorale 

Vol. |. IN THE BEGINNING 
VRS-9060 (Stereolab VSD-2049) 
Vol. 11. OUT OF EGYPT 








Cox, Sidney Bechet, Tommy Lad- 


° 2 ae Johnson, ‘‘Hot Lips’ Page, Char- 
Five Books of zy : = ae. Meade Lux Lewis, 

: ? A ount Basie and his Band, the 
Moses, accompanied by : Benn, Goodman Sextet, and other 


the Robert DeCormier ; stars in the incandescent con- 
: , certs that revolutionized the ap- 

Chorale, poetry and preciation of jazz. 

music intermingle to form 2.12" boxed, with vestrated bee. 

a unity of extraordinary Pare 

power and beauty. So, 

The Creation takes on new 

levels of meaning when 

intensified by the musical 

image of ““My Lord, what 

a morning, when the 

stars begin to shine.” \ 

And the tragedy of Moses, 

unable to cross into the ‘Stereolab Veb 20es aie 2055) 

Promised Land, is lent Available as three discs boxed, 
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America’s finest folk singers, 
in a feast of song 


THE NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL 
July 11-12, 1959 


Featuring Odetta, Pete Seeger, 
Leon Bibb, Martha Schlamme, Ed 
McCurdy, Earl Scruggs, Jean 
Ritchie, Brownie McGhee, Sonny 
Terry, Cynthia Gooding, New Lost 
City Ramblers, Tom Makem and 
others. 





° ‘ th bookl ingl 
unutterable poignance by “ with booklet, and as single discs 


“ . ” 
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Handel for 


Vessiah 


Pierrette 


Original Version, 


\larie 


HANDEL: 


complete soprano), 


chestra conducted by 


Christmas 


Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
Sir Malcolm Sar- 


ind 


Nan Merriman (mezzo-soprano), Leo- gent \ngel set 3598-C, six sides $14.94 
pold Simoneau (tenor), Richard Standen mono) or $17.94 (stereo). 
bass), Vienna Academy Chorus and — : : , : 
' _ HANDEL: JVessiah (Revised Version, 
State Opera Orchestra conductec rN : : 
I more abridged \dele Addison (so- 


Hermann Scherchen. Westminster 
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Vessiah (Revised Version, 
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Monica 


HANDEL: 
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soprano), Sinclair (contralto), 


prano), Lorna Sydney (contralto), David 
Lloyd (tenor), Donald Gramm (bass), 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
and Zimbler Sinfonietta conducted by 


Thompson Stone. Kapp set KL3-8000, 


Jon Vickers (tenor), Giorgio Tozzi six sides, $14.94 (mono) or $17.94 
bass), Royal Philharmonic Orchestra stereo 
ind Chorus conducted by Sir Thomas ; ; , 
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Beecham. RCA Victor set LD-6409, HANDEL: Messiah Revised Version, 
considerably abridged Eileen Farrell 
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IIR 


contralto), 
William 
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Martha Lipton 


tenor), 


soprano), 
Davis Cunningham 
Wartheld (baritone), 
nacle Choir and Philadelphia Orchestra 

Co- 
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Mormon 


conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
lumbia set M2L-263, four sides, 


or Stereo set M2S-607, $11.95. 
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By JACK DIETHER 


Ik THOMAS BEECHAM is our most 
S contentious and articulate exponent 
reorchestrated Handel in general, and 

in particular. Others may em- 
because it is expedient or tradi- 

il, but the crusty baronet does so out 
m Beechamite conviction (than which 
and takes an ac- 
So tirst 


thing can be firmer 
ve hand in the editing himself 
et Sir Thomas say his own piece, as 
expounded in the handsome Swiss, Skira- 
made booklet provided for the first of the 
iew Soria series by RCA Victor: 

‘The original Handelian orchestra was 
composed of a handful of strings and 
tbout a dozen reed wind instruments, 
mainly oboes and bassoons, with an occa- 


nal reinforcement of horns, 


trumpets 
iid drums, {the latter! restricted by neces- 
sity to the somewhat monotonous repeti- 
tion of tonic and dominant his makes 
hard going for any audience asked to 
listen to it with the opulent sound of a 
its ears. <Al- 


latter-day orchestra well i 


though I am well opposed to any return 
to the use of enormous vocal forces, I do 
seriously consider that if Handel is to be 
brought back into popular favor some 
reasonable compromise must be effected 
between excessive grossness and exag- 
gerated leanness of effect, and this is what 
is aimed at in the present version. Sixty 
ears’ study of his life and works have led 
me to think that he would have raised 
ittle objection to some modernization of 
the instrumental portions of his oratorios 


We do know that, 


well as his operas 
like Mozart, he revelled in great demon- 


strations of sound, to the point of sighing 





on one occasion for the assistance of a 
cannot I also entertain the fear that 
Boult, I on Phil London 4403 
S London Sy1 Westminster 3306 
} ” 

I R RCA LCT-6401 
) abr 
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without some effort along these lines, the 
greater portion of his magnificent output 
will remain unplayed, possibly to the 
satisfaction of drowsy armchair purists, 
but hardly to the advantage of the keenly 
alive and enquiring concert-goer.”’ 

\gainst this, Perey M 


trenchantly declares: ‘It is certain that 


Young just as 


the music of the mid-18th century has 
lightness, delicacy, and brilliance not to 
Handel's 


an inferior precursor of 


be surpassed by any other music 
orchestra is not 
the modern orchestra: it is the culmina- 
tion of the Italian renaissance ensemble.” 
\nd Winton Dean writes: ‘It is above 
all the false tradition of performance in 
England that has hung millstones around 
Handel's neck. For generations he was 
butchered to make a conductor's holiday ; 
it is not surprising that many sensitive 
listeners have revolted against the bloated 
image presented, and shied missiles at 
what they took to be a grossly inflated 
reputation. Tf the musical public had any 
idea what they are missing through the 
failure to revive Handel in proper style, 
they would no more tolerate the tradi- 
tional travesties than they would accept 
a performance of ‘The Ring’ with strings 
and continuo. The objection to rescoring 
is not a matter of pedantry. Far from it: 
it is simply that the original has ten times 
the color and vitality 

Quite a difference of opinion here, 
though as I write this I can immediately 
hear Sir Thomas snorting that it’s not a 
matter of opinion at all, it’s a matter of 
fact: ‘“‘And if you can’t understand that, 
you're no musician!’ But his argument 
is in fact not simply a question of alleged 
“monotony of tone color’; it is also a 
question of acoustics: ‘In Handel's time 
his works were heard in rooms containing 
rarely more than 500 persons. Poday in 
the average public building where music 
is plaved, there is usually accommodation 
for anything between 2,500 and 5,000. To 
many ears the disparity between the size 
of the hall and the modest sound of the 
Quite 


possibly true, if sheer weight has to com- 


performance appears out of focus.”’ 


pensate for poor acoustics, as it so often 
does in some of these modern atrocities. 
But what, the reader may well ask, does 
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that have to do with a recording? Isn'ta 


recording engineer's primary job_ the 


elimination of acoustic problems that 
come between the listener and the music in 
its ideal form? (nd what does all this 
have to do specifically with Afessiah 
anvwav: 

That is an excellent question which 





Beecham’'s essay does not begin to answer 


For it is no use speaking vaguely about 


cannon; there is no place for a cannon in 
Vesstah, and the “traditional” orchestra- 
tion is mostly by Mozart, who probably 


wouldn't have used one if there had been. 
Beecham himself has now gone far bevond 
But is 


need for 


Mozart, however, as we shall see. 


there, in fact, the same sort of 


“great demonstrations ot sound” in an 
Peace as in 


“Or- 


Young, “is the 


the Prince of 
warlike 


restraint’, 


oratorio about 
those celebrating heroes? 
chestral says 
significant difference between Vessiah and 
the other oratorios. This quality of re- 
straint is precisely what Mozart missed.” 
\nd with Mozart it was not simply a mat- 
tone color either, 


ter of acoustics or ol 


rather it was, in his case, above all a 
matter of contrapuntal decoration. In 
“old-fash- 


‘the 


ittempting to adapt this then 


ioned’’ music, says Julian Herbage, 
to show his own skill and de- 
add 


new ones of his own, was often too much 


for Mozart 


temptation 


velop Handel's ideas, indeed some 


Though the additions are 


ilways made with taste and discretion, 


and indeed with strokes of real genius, a 
new personality has almost unconsciously 
entered the music and obscured the 
sublimely clear, bold, and subtly expressive 
lines of Handel's creation.’ 


The 


that divided Mozart from Handel was, of 


crux of the orchestral revolution 


course, the elimination of the continuo 


part improvised on the tigured bass. The 


Mozart 


so eloquently was to write everything into 


new fashion into which matured 
the score, leaving nothing to be improvised, 
and to compose ever more elaborate parts 
and decorations for the wind instruments 
The Mozart's 
ministrations was the fact the Hall 
of the Imperial Library in Vienna, where 


prima facie excuse tor 


that 


the performance was eagerly awaited in 


1789 possessed 1 organ on which to 


230 


realize the weightier parts of the 


rhis, coupled with the memory of 


con- 
tinuo 
a Messiah tiasco in fashionable Mannheim 
ten vears before, kindled his enthusiasm 
to provide in his own stvle what he evi- 
dently regarded as no more than a fitting 
substitute for both the organ and harpsi- 
chord improvisations in his beloved Han- 
del's chief 


masterpiece—stylistic purity 


being no issue at all in those times. He 
could as easily have provided a portable 
organ (Handel had shipped one across the 
sea to Ireland for the Dublin premiére in 
1742), but that 
mind. What 


pointedly 


he had in 
Handel 


woodwinds 


what 
that 


wasn't 
matter had 
used Ais available 
to double the strings ad Jib. in the great 
choruses, not to play independent parts in 
arias and choruses alike? Or what matter 
that Mozart's new, elaborate wind figures 
and countermelodies were quite different 
in sustaining quality from the sound of 
any conceivable chords or figurations on 
the harpsichord, and would therefore ob- 
scure the violin line as the harpsichord 
would not? It was of and for the occasion, 
and brilliantly successful as such. ‘Mozart 
intended”, 
of his 
Yet it 
this score, further embellished 


the 


trombones and so on 


realized or 
“that this 


obviously never 


SaVs Herbage, score 


should ever be published.” was, 
incredibly, 
by Hiller and others, and inflated by 
further addition of 
by still other hands, that served as the 
basis for the monster performances for 
4,000 and up, which were given at the 
Crystal Palace in the 19th century, and 
were to cast their shadows forward into 
the 20th. The with 
“additional accompaniments” are 
1902 


arbitrarily attempted to retain the ‘‘best’’ 


modern scores the 
based 
on the edition of Prout , Who quite 
of them according to the lights of Ars time. 


In short, a pastiche that would not be 


tolerated today for a second in a less 
‘*beloved” work This is often referred 
to as the “standard” edition 

\nd now we have, simultaneously, the 


core of a revulsion against Crystal Palace 
Handel and its modifications, and a new 


17th- 18th- 
This does not mean that 


enthusiasm for and early 


century scoring. 


we have redeveloped a commensurate 


figured bass improvisation; 


artistry 
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that doesn’t come so readily. It does 
mean that many of us like the sounds of 
that time, adequately realized or not. But 
\Vessiah is something of a special case: 
more ingrained with most of us, more of a 
seasonal institution. Beecham today, of a 
prior generation but still an iconoclast in 
his own day, can willingly dispense with 
the outsize chorus, but not with the spuri- 
ous orchestral parts. Scherchen can do very 
well without either. In the final analysis 
it's a matter of taste, and what image of 
Handel one grew up with, or acquired 
later. And let us admit that, however it 
may come off in the concert hall, the 
recording engineer is professionally neu- 
tral; he can manage either one equally 
well 

Personally, | can sympathize with Win- 
ton Dean's feeling that Handel's own or- 
chestration has ten times the color and 
vitality, as far as Messiah is concerned, 
since | am one of those who found it im- 
mensely more stimulating, especially in 
the Scherchen interpretation as originally 
recorded by Westminster in 1952. Here 
Was a musicological effort that also had 
the distinction of being musically and 
dramatically exciting. I've heard plenty 
of Messiahs that made me feel drowsy. 
What could Mozart's 
heavy trumpet chords possibly add to the 


but not this one. 


ritornello of “Why do the nations so 
furiously rage together” that was as elec- 
trifying as the unencumbered sound of the 


bubbling, surging violin figures, as re- 


South view of the London Foundling Hospital (from the September, 1748, issue of “‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine’’) 





corded in chamber-like style at fairly close 
range? Or why bog down the leaping 
sparks of ‘‘For he is like a retiner’s fire’’ 
with added woodwind chords that perform 
no intrinsic function whatever?) Why per- 
mit Mozart's gorgeous clarinets to trans- 
form the blackness of Handel’s ‘The 
people that walked in darkness” into what 
one writer has termed ‘‘a dreary golden 
twilight”? Why put up any longer, in 
other words, with what Herbage refers to 
as ‘Handel seen through the eves of 
Mozart, encumbered with the frosted 
spectacles of Ebenezer Prout?” 

For my part I could see no reason to 
this day, and so [ looked forward with 
eagerness to Scherchen’s new stereo ver- 
sion, made in Vienna this time. He has 
mide a few modifications in his previous 
interpretation, but it is still a radically 
different concept from any other Messiah 
we have had, and to my ears, at least, a 
moving act of devotion. For those who 
want the complete, original version in 
approximately the same tempos, phrasings 
and dynamics as the traditional perform- 
ances, there is still the splendid Boult 
recording, while Susskind gives a_ valid 
reading of the original with the customary 
abridgements, in the recent Somerset and 
Stereo-Fidelity album. However, if you 
want a Messiah re-conceived from the 
score alone, and owing nothing to any 
19th-century tradition either physically 
or psychologically, then try Scherchen. 


—_—--- -— Continued on page 288 
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BUCHAREST 
UGUST 11 \ lone red neon sign 
shines through 


“Bucuresti”. How dark and gloomy the 


the darkness: 


tirport is. The half-lit waiting room looks 
abandoned. Would anyone in her right 
mind come all this way to listen to folk 
music, on a plane that seemed to have its 
own doubts about making the trip? Wait 
Here come some others to share 


Giorgio Nataletti, head of the 


a bit 

my folly 
Folklore Institute of Italy. 
With friends approaching, 


\nd his wife 
from Rome. 
it's as though someone had switched on 
brighter lights. “Two Canadians, also here 
for the conference. But who are those 


other two, loitering near the entrance, 
looking voung and anxious? Ah, repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Culture here. 
\nd the magic word “folklore” wings us 
cameras, recording ma- 
tapes, Western 


So this is the other side of the 


through customs 
chines, and our selves, 
intact 
Iron Curtain 

The lights of the city show broad ave- 


parks, 


Magnificent 


big plazas. The Athenee 


But after all, this 


1ues, 

Palace 
was the playground of Rumanian royalty 
once. Dinner in a garden still sumptuous. 
What language doesn’t this waiter speak? 
Tomorrow, Sinaia—and 


Pigmy, perhaps 


music, music gathered from places far and 


known and unknown, trom 
\lbania, Israel, China, 


Will my 


near, music 
Korea, Mongolia, 
and Rumania itself ears bear 
ip under it? 
AUGUST 12 


mountains 


The day starts much too 
that looked so 
with the evergreen 


early. The 
threatening vesterday, 
woods black below, are sunny and cheerful 
on the approach to the little resort town 
of Sinaia through the Carpathians. Pon- 
derous architecture in sight—palace of the 
first Rumanian king, a German prince 
who never learned a word of Rumanian in 


all the years he ruled here. I'm sure I 
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By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


never will, either. Sounds like Italian 
That's thecatch. Now through 


elegant in the 


but isn’t. 


formal 


gardens, French 


style. Much sculpture. Up past smaller 
Here’s Pelichor House, palace 
of Ferdinand, fabled Maria. 
\rchitect must have designed for Hansel 


and Gretel 


cottages. 


and the 


And this is to be home for a 
week, for an out-of-the-way folklorist like 


me. After all those huts and little hotels 


with no bathrooms. Can caviar and 
stuffed pheasant compete with {tortillas 
and frijoles? Believe me, they can. And 
no tipping. 

Now to the conference. What? An- 


other palace? Oh, yes, just a little job 
rigged up for Carol Il and Mme. Lupescu. 
I wiggle into a spindly, gold-painted chair 
and try to disentangle myself from the 
earphone wires, plugging in for English. 
Not listening to a word. Eyes roving, 
USSR, Sweden, 
Switch the plug 
from socket to socket trying to match the 


noting the place cards: 
England, Viet Nam. 


language I hear with what the broadcast- 
ers in the booth are saying. All those 
tape recorders and record players. 

enough to pipe a folk song to the nearest 


star. 


\nd they probably will too. I must 


A peasant performer from rural Rumania 
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Greetings to the delegates. 


concentrate. 
Where to get copies of speeches, where to 
pay the bills? Any old friends around 
here? All those typewriters, mimeograph 
machines operating full speed in the back 
room turning out agendas, speeches, lists 
There are guides, at last, 
at the back of the room. Will the natives 
be friendly? 

Later. Turkish coffee at the bar. Old 
friends coming in, and friendships by mail 


of members. 


coming to life. The talking turns into 
singing that sounds as though it will last 
all night. And it does. One of the guides 
joke I heard in New York a 
month ago. Jokes travel faster than mail. 

\UGUST 13. I have become the ob- 


ject of considerable attention, occupying 


is telling 


as I do, to nobody's astonishment more 
than my own, the private apartment of 
King Ferdinand. How do you clean a 
silver bathtub? The secret stair, they 
tell me, was for discreet visits to the 
Queen \lreadvy Mme. Lupescu's pad 
seems dull by comparison. Where are the 
kings of yesteryear? The short-lived king- 
dom established after the defeat of the 
lurks a century ago, and last ruled by 
Michael (now a respectable car salesman) 
isa rest home today. But there is no rest 
for the folklorist. 

Che first session is mobbed. About 130 
The Inter- 
national Folk Music Council worried 


delegates from 30 countries. 


about attendance if the meeting were to 


Uh L He, GUSEE 
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This: s a wing of 
the “Hansel and 
Gretel’’ palace in 
which the author 
occupied the royal 
suite—which _ in- 
cludes a_ silver 
bathtub and a 
msecret stairway 


be held behind the Iron Curtain. And 
here’s every chair filled, probably just 
because of that. 

The IFMC is organized along broad 
lines. Anybody in the field, or anybody 
who is just interested, can be a member. 
So here we are—scholars, TV and radio 
people, choral directors, singers, and just 
plain lovers of folk music. What shall we 
call this strange breed? The Soviet bloc 
is here in full panoply, including a secre- 
tary of the Union of Soviet Composers, 
who is an authority on Kirghiz music. 
From the West many are absent because 
the trip is costly. Does folk music make 
its worshippers apolitical? The group 
from East Germany never touches social 
problems. And what do I see? The 
Egyptian delegate over there making 
friends with Israelis and American Jews! 
All listen absorbed to papers on instru- 
ments used in folk music. Discussion is 
neither prolonged nor animated. But 
there’s new material, well worth hearing. 
The real symposiums are held in the bar. 

AUGUST 14-16. 


are the most exciting. 


The evening sessions 
Fascinating per- 
formance by a group of musicians, mimes, 
and singers from Moldavia (startling 
scenes from their New Year's Day cel- 
ebration), dressed as bears and goats, 
with the wildest miming. 

But the days bring us ever closer. One 
problem worries both East and West 
the encroachment of professionalism and 
commercialism in folk music. In the past, 
a folk song or dance had a hundred ver- 
sions. Through the ages each singer put 
his individual mark on it, each region its 








The folk 


nothing of changing words or tune to suit 


stvle singer of old thought 


himself. Today's singer of folk songs is in 


danger of becoming enslaved by some 
recorded version he hears on the radio or 
the screen performed by professional com- 
mercial entertainers. Standardization in- 
vades here as well as elsewhere to bring 
One 


another /ike a 


the creative process to a standstill 
Burl 


Theodore Bikel, some are replicas of the 


sings like a Ives, 
Weavers, others facsimiles of Pete Seeger 
Superticial charm, theatrical devices glit- 
ter at the expense of the true expressive 
ness of the folk singer who is left unknown 
to stew in his own authenticity 

\UGUST 17.) An 


day of the conference by 


this last 
Mihail Pop ot 
the Rumanian [Institute on the “Creation 
of New Folk Songs” 


iddress on 


touches off a discus- 


sion which I believe reveals the main dif- 
ference between Soviet 


folk 


ons seem concerned with the dynamic 


ind Western atti- 


tudes on musi In general, Soviet 


nati 
nature of folk expression, particularly as 
it reflec ts the current scene Their mo- 
tives are frankly political, but the results 
come as fresh air after the stuffiness of 
scholars who would turn the living stuff 
of song into archaeological curiosities 

The Soviet 
folk 


iges--the result of migrations, 


deleg ites that 
flux for 


invasions, 


point out 


music has been in constant 


ipheaval. Bringing this historical 


social 
process to the frontier of the present, they 
characteristics of the 


describe the new 


forms: expressions of the people's en- 
thusiasm for their government—or so 
they sav—-and the jov of liberation from 
long-endured oppressiot This music re- 


veals itself as more metrical, more melodic 
ally exuberant, more strophic than what 
came _ before Traditional forms change 


even disappear, as happens with some 


primitive music, with the adoption of ; 


more ‘scientific’ view of life. 
Western delegates do not accept this 
blanket More 


important as an influence on folk music 


political interpretation. 
they argue, are the rapid mechanization 
and urbanization of modern life taking 
place all over the world, in Communist as 
The 


musical characteristics described by 


well as non-Communist countries. 


new 


Soviet-bloc musicologists—wider leaps in 


melody, more rigid metrics—are simply 


proofs to our side that primitive and non- 
Western folk music is being Westernized 


lo interpret these tendencies as being 


synonymous with happy revolutionary 


music, and to speak of the traditional 


melismatic, modal melodies in free rhythm 
as the baleful expressions of former times 


is, our delegates insist, to fall prey to 
political, not musical, thinking. But 
didn't Shan-Kar, the Hindu dancer, used 


to say that for the longest time he thought 
all Western 


Happy, sad, revolutionary ? 


music was march music? 
Loose enough 
terms. What seems happy to one civiliza- 
tion may be pure misery to another. 
AUGUST 18 The actual 


sessions over, the Rumanian Institute has 


conference 


arranged a few expeditions to the country- 


side to demonstrate their work methods 


in the tield. We crowd into three large 


busses—-too early in the morning, as 


usual. Five hours on the road bring us 


to the village. Much rain, and we're tired 


Sut look at the sweet expressions on those 
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t ver faces! So anxious to be hosts. 
the entire village crowds into the meeting, 
which is packed into a small balcony. 


Such dancing, such singing! Here indeed 
e living music, as no paper, no sym- 
posium can define it. We forget our dis- 
comforts amid this joy, forget how tired 
d hungry we are although dinner isn't 
served until two in the morning 
AUGUST 19. 


[ stay home, in my palace 


Expedition to factory 


Return to Bucharest in the evening. 
\ll this construction! Must they build 
socialism right under my hotel window 
all night long? 

AUGUST 20 


its biennial competition of folk music and 


Rumania is celebrating 


dance. When we get there the contest is 
ilready in full swing. According to the 
Ministry of Culture (which should know 
6,000 people are in the city for this one. 
\nd these are the finalists out of 700,000 

Seven hundred thousand out of a nation 
of 16,000,000! To us Westerners, in 
whose countries folk singers are rare speci- 
mens to be smoked out of crevices, these 
ire staggering figures. And the city is 
alive with the activities of the competition. 
People of all ages take part in presenta- 
tions before the judges first, then perform 
on a large outdoor stage in the central 
plaza, dancing and singing into the night. 
For nightfall in Bucharest seems to mean 
nothing to bricklayers and folksingers 
alike. The latter wander through the 
streets of Bucharest, singing and trading 
songs with the locals as in a huge musical 
bazaar 

This Rumanian folk music has a tradi- 
tion as instrumental as it is vocal. Ballad 


singers still perform the long epic poems 


with latter-day accompaniments. The 
doina, characteristic improvised melody, 
is elaborately embellished by turns and 


trills sung in Eastern vocal style, the 
music built on Balkan rhythms, hypnotic 
to the Western ear, a strange polyphony 
of the mountain people near the Albanian 


border Many other types of songs are 
native to this country, and major and 
minor as well as modal scales are common. 
Monody is the natural way of singing, 


but tk 


1e choruses organized by trade unions 
and peasant cooperatives do sophisticated 
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harmonic arrangements. And the instru- 
ments: alpenhorn, flutes, bagpipes, cym- 
baloms large and small, pan pipes, fish 
scales. In the past few vears the peasants 
have even formed orchestras of flutes and 
alpenhorns, whose tubes touch the ground 
before swooping back in clarinet shapes 
and have to be heard to be believed. 

By contrast, tonight's performance by a 
trained ballet corps, of a work based on 
folk themes, seemed mannered and stagey. 

The virtuosity with instruments ex- 
hibited by so many in today’s competition 
solved for me at last the mystery of why 
Central European orchestras like the 
Rumanian State Philharmonic boast such 
superb violinists and flute players 

Your indefatigable reporter also man- 
aged to visit the National Folklore Insti- 
tute today, between sightseeing trips and 
taking in exhibitions. The Institute has a 
fine building, shining equipment, an ex- 
tensive library, endless tiles of recorded 
material. The trained staff not only col- 
lects and studies the various branches of 
folklore in all regions but also encourages 
\t the 
present time the archives contain 52,770 


much and distributes even more. 


recorded items, a large number of melodies 
in manuscript, 1,356 anecdotes and tales, 
800 dances with complete choreographic 
notations and, before I run out of breath, 
thousands of photographs and reference 
material. Not the Library of Congress, 
perhaps, but impressive nevertheless 
AUGUST 21. 
What dancing and singing! This is indeed 


Finals of the contest. 


an eclectic culture, and yet distinguished 
and unified. Example: a dance of the 
Saxon people, performed delicately, much 
as it was in court in the 18th century, and 
in the right costumes. But how they 
whoop and holler in typical Rumanian 
style right in the middle of this one. 
Today's choreography is rich and varied. 
Technique is impeccable, but the indi- 
vidual dancer is never lost in the pattern. 
A close rapport—one might almost call it 
a flirtation—takes place between per- 
former and audience. 

At the final concert of the competition, 
a four-year-old plays like a seasoned vir- 
tuoso, stealing the show from her brother 


——_—__——_—_—-_-————-(Continued on page 294) 
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Weanda Landowska 


—woman and artist 


By ROBERT SABIN 
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HERE is already a Landowska 
Legend: the frail little lady who 


glided slowly to the harpsichord clad in 
flowing robes with velvet slippers, seating 
herself upon a heap of cushions in a dim 
lamplight and communing with the 
incient masters. Who has not encoun 
tered this portrait: In one place or all- 
other? And it is about as much like the 
real Landowska as a tabby cat is like a 
lioness 

Phe woman who played the Bach Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue with such ti 
tanic force, the woman who picked up 
the shattered fragments of her life after 
two world wars and firmly rebuilt them, 
the woman who completed an_ historic 
recording of The Well Tempered Clavier 
at 75 was no frail little figure from the 
past She was tremendously strong and 
she lived always in the present and in the 
future 

Superticially, the picture is accurate 
She did wear flowing robes—but only be- 
cause they were comfortable and easy to 
play in and because they were suitable to 
the music she plaved. She did use cush- 
ions and a lamp—but only because they 


created an atmosphere of intimacy which 





Was essential to her artistic purpose. She 
did make something of a ritual of her 
entrances—but only because this gave the 
iudience time to quiet down and get it- 
self ready to concentrate. As soon as she 
plaved the tirst phrase, her real self 
direct, impassioned, dedicated and miracu- 
lously disc iplined took over. 

We need only to listen to the recordings 
to discover the real Landowska. Here we 
tind her unbelievable strength and concen- 
tration, her curious blend of passion and 
intelligence, her boundless imagination, 
and her love 

Landowska was a great woman as well 
is a great artist. She became the close 
friend of many of the greatest men and 
women of her time Poets, painters, 
sculptors, philosophers—all found her a 
good companion and a_ kindred spirit. 
She was as much at home with Maillol or 
Schweitzer as she was with Falla’ or 
Poulenc. 

In her teaching, as in her playing, Lan- 


dowska went to the roots. Her pupils 
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A tribute to a great artist by a 


critic who loved her as a friend 
and revered her as a musician 


f life 


exaggeration to say that she not 


le ed not only music but a way 


hanged lives but saved lives through 
her own dedication to, and understanding 
sit In her library are many books 
bed with a gratitude and atfection 
reveal how generously she helped 
encouraged others to find strength 
d happiness, as she had, in her beloved 
How often did she exclaim: ‘‘What 

do people do without music?” 


By all this | do not mean that she was a 


plaster saint Far from it Landowska 
was very earthy, despite her keen mind 
ind her idealism She loved good food, 
good wine, and good company. She had a 
glorious sense of humor, and her taste in 
jokes was as broad as that of Abraham 
Lincoln. .And, like Lincoln, she was a true 


democrat-——she loved people in all walks 
of life for their own sake, and she could 
chat with her Italian vegetable gardener 
as companionably as with some visiting 
celebrity of the musical world. 

She knew the value of money, but she 
never let it touch her art or her life. 
She once turned down a much-needed 
concert engagement because the manage- 
ment insisted that she play an all-Bach 
program and she felt that the program 
should begin with a work by Pachelbel. ) 
If people had money, she saw no reason 
why she should not have a share of it, 
but to the talented and the needy she 
gave completely of herself. 

Like all great artists, Landowska 
sensed profoundly the miracle of life it- 
self That gratitude to be alive which is 


so poignantly expressed in Martha Gra- 
ham’s Canticle for Innocent Comedians 

that mystical sense of the wonder of being 
Was very strong in Landowska. She loved 


e, and she could find new joy in a 
beloved oak tree or a favorite vista from 
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one of the Connecticut hills day after day, 
with the eagerness of a child 

This explains the incomparable fresh- 
ness and inspiration of her musical inter 
pretations. No work ever grew stale or 
over-familiar. Each was a constantly re- 
newed miracle of beauty. (I once watched 
her work for a whole day on a Bach 
Kenglish Suite that she had been playing 
for forty vears, as if Bach had just sent her 
the manuscript. 

Phe pattern of Landowska's life reveals 
her complete dedication to music. At the 
very beginning, when she arrived in Paris 
at the turn of the century already known 
as a Chopin pianist, she made a complete 
about-face and threw herself into the 
study of the music of the past which was 


her ‘“‘vocation”’. 

Instead of touring Europe as a romantic 
virtuoso, she retired to a little village out- 
side of Paris and studied treatises. Long 
hours were spent in museums and _li- 
braries. This brilliant young woman of 
twenty had the courage to turn aside from 
her beloved piano and to rediscover the 
harpsichord which she knew was the key 
to the music of Bach and his contem- 
poraries and predecessors. 

She did not limit herself to keyboard 
music. She explored every nook and 
cranny of the musical past. Few people 
who did not know her or study with her 
realize the vast extent of Landowska’s 
scholarship or her uncanny intuition about 
the most difficult questions of style and 
interpretation. Not merely _ pianists 
and harpsichordists, but singers, vio- 
linists, cellists, flutists, conductors, and 
musicologists came to her for help and en- 
couragement. 

It was in 1913 that Landowska was 
called to the Hochschule fiir Musik in 
Berlin. World War I swept away any 
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had laid 


school of music of the past after her own 


foundations she there for a 


heart. In the succeeding vears she toured 
Europe, Africa, and the two Americas 
But in 1925 we tind her again withdrawing 


more or less from the hurly-burly of inter- 
life \t 


miles 


national concert Saint-Leu-la- 


Forét, a few outside of Paris, she 


settled with her magniticent collections of 


books, manuscripts, and musical instru- 
ments Here, she could concentrate on 
music in the seclusion of nature. Her con- 
certs and her master classes became a 


legend throughout the musical world 


In 1939, the forces of barbarism and 
chaos broke out again, and Landowska 
had to flee France, knowing that Saint 


Leu had been despoiled and utterly ruined 


How 


concert 


characteristic it was that her 
the | 
so much depended) was dedicated to the 


“Goldberg \ Bach! With 


t few hundred dollars in her pocket 


lirst 
nited States (upon which 


irilations’ of 


ind the glory of her past to sustain her, 


Memorial Edition 


WANDA LAN- 
DOWSKA 5 


July 5, 1879-August 16, 





1959): |. S. Bach: Three-Part Inven- 
tion Sinfonia Vo lin C, 2 mC 
minor, 5 in E flat, 11 inG minor, 13 in A 
minor, 14 in B flat, © 15 in B minor; 


Spoken introduction to the Two-Part 
Inventions hb Madame Landowska; 
J. S. Bach 15 71 Part Invention 

Wanda Landowska Harpsichord 
Plevel RCA Victor LM-2389, $4.98 


AREGRETTABLY, Wanda Landowska 


did not live to complete her recording of 


the Three-Part Inventions or Sinfonias 
She began the project in April of 1955, 
shortly after completing the Two-Part 
Inventions it that time she recorded 
four; two more were added in January of 
1957, and her last recording No. 14 in B 
flat--was made in January and July of 
1959. In this age of speed, whether jets, 


cars, or recording sessions, itis of unusual 


interest to note the lack of pressure and un- 


limited time bestowed on her by the re- 


cording company; she was apparently 


given all the time necessary to record a 
work to her satisfaction, and we must be 
grateful to RCA Victor for 


ittitude 


this unusual 


imong companies today. Her 


this indomitable woman and artist took uy 
the threads of her existence exactly as il 
nothing had happened 

\ few 


iwain in 


years later, in 1947, she settled 


the country, at Lakeville, Con 
necticut, devoting herself to a complete 
recording of The Well-Tempered Clavier 


that is in itself an immortal autobiog 


Other 


worked as 


raphy recordings followed, and 


she hard for each as if her 


career Was just beginning. On her eightieth 
birthday last July 5, letters and telegram 
beautiful one from her life 


\lbert 


poured in. 


including a 


long friend Schweitzer in Lamba- 


\frica 


regard her 


rene, But she did not 


work as finished. Her auto- 
biographical note, written for an album 
of Haydn Piano Sonatas completed only 
recently, ended with the words: ‘And 
so am I going on - 


She was at the keyboard of her harpsi- 


chord the day before she died, and to those 


of us who knew her—and treasure her 
recordings——she is still very much alive 
recordings are documentary prool that 
their faith in Landowska’s artistry was 


worth the additional time and expense in- 
volved, for her recorded legacy is priceless. 

The had 
been issued on LM-1974 (together with the 


Pwo-Part Inventions already 


Bach I) minor Harpsichord Concerto), but 
this recording is now deleted. Landow- 
ska's fairly short spoken introduction to 
1956, 


for radio broadcast, and its in- 


these was recorded in \pril, pre- 
sumably 
clusion on the present record is certainly 
worth-while in lieu of any additional un- 
released material, for except for her forth- 
coming Haydn album there is no more. 
Landowska's contention with both the 
Two- and Three-Part Inventions was that 


they should not be considered beginner 


material, for only after years of study could 
their full musical worth be realized. Her 


performances here show how right she 


was; no other recordings are so powerful, 
so absolutely clear contrapuntally, nor so 
meaningfully projected. 

The recording sonically is excellent, ex- 
instance in the remastered 


cept for one 


Two-Part Inventions (No. 14 is recorded 
The older ver- 


7. i. 


at much too high a level 


sion did not have this fault. 
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A Discography 
By IGOR KIPNIS 


The Legacy of Landowska 


HE FOLLOWING list of recordings by Wanda Landowska is to the best of my 
"ly codes her complete discography; it does not, however, include any off-the-air 
transcriptions, private recordings, or unapproved commercial discs. ‘There is a possi- 
bility that more piano rolls were made than I have listed, and I sincerely hope that any- 
one with any additional knowledge or information about these will get in touch with me, 


* 


An asterisk (*) following the record number indicates general availability. 


All recordings are on the harpsichord (Pleyel), except for the piano rolls and those sets 
which are indicated as being performed on the piano. 

I should like finally to acknowledge my indebtedness to the WERM (World's Encyclo- 
paedta of Recorded Music, by Clough & Cuming), The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia; 
Philip L. Miller and his staff at the New York Public Library Music Division, Robert 
E. Blake, Rafael Kammerer, Robert Sabin, and especially to Miss Denise Restout, 
Wanda Landowska’s companion and secretary, and John Pfeiffer, who has supervised all 
of Landowska's recordings for RCA Victor over the last ten years 


DATE AND 
PLACE OF 


RECORDING TITLE RECORD NUMBER 
PIAN®D ROLLS 
1917! or before, DAQUIN: L’Hirondelle (The Swallow) Welte- Mignon C960 
Europe (Ist v.) 
BERLIOZ-LISZT: Ballet des Sylphs 
(from “The Damnation of Faust’’) Welte-Mignon E965 
1923, USA JOSEPH LANNER: Valses Viennoisses \eolian Co. 
(Arr. Landowska) Duo-Art 6828-3 
MOZART: Sonata No. 17 in D, K. 576 Aeolian Co.—Duo-Art 
or 1924 Ist v.) 67560 (Allegro), 


67760 (Adagio), 
67850 (Allegretto) 


re BEETHOVEN: Andante favorit in F Aeolian Co. 
or 1924) Duo-Art2 
ACOUSTIC RECORDINGS 
1923, Camden, HANDEL: Suite No. 5 in E—Air and Vic. 973 
New Jersey Doubles (‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith’’) 
(1st v.) 


MOZART: Sonata No. 11 in A, K. 331 
Rondo alla Turca (Ast v.) 


D. SCARLATTI: Sonata in D, L. 465 Vic. 1038; HMV 
(‘La Chasse’’) DA-652 
LANDOWSKA: Bourrée d’ Auvergne 


ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS 


1926, Camden HANDEL: Suite No. 5 in E—Air and Vic. 1193; HMV 
Doubles (‘Harmonious Blacksmith’) DA-860 
(2nd v.) 


MOZART: Sonata No. 11 in A, K. 331— 
Rondo alla Turca (2nd v.) 


— (Continued on page 295) 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


SHALL miss Abe Skulsky, who died 
ii Venice last month at 53. His 
reviews of contemporary music were 
inique for their grasp of the most compli- 
cated esthetics, and no critic of our time 
ever showed so much sympathy for the 
misunderstood of the avant-garde. . .1 
think that Roland Noel of Bristol Labora- 
tories is due credit for devising the 
shrewdest piece of public relations ever 
got up for the omnivorously musical 
medical profession. This is the ‘Bristol 
Collectors’ Classics’, an LP library “‘re- 
corded exclusively” for physicians. As 
a couple of thousand ARG_ subscribers 
in this category already know, the Bristol 
series so far includes the Rimsky-Korsakov 
Quintet (featuring that sterling pianist 
Jesis Maria Sanroma) and the Janaéek 
Capriccio for left hand and orchestra 
with the solo piano part played beauti- 
fully but with two hands, I am sure, by 
Leonid Hambro). One must in conscience 


deplore the “closed circuit’ aspect of this 
novel promotion, but the record industry 
is very sick just now and Mr. Noel may 
have hit upon the small label’s answer to 
the dual challenge of the direct-mail clubs 
and the sloth of most record distributors. 
I daresay that Boston (which made these 
recordings available to Bristol) has sold 
many more copies of them this way than 
would have been moved in years through 
the usual manufacturer-to-retailer chan- 
nels (and only similar deals with phono- 
graph makers have kept a few other labels 
in business this past year). . Speaking 
of physicians [ am reminded to compli- 
ment Dr. Sol London for his (anonymous) 
reviews in that unique 7ime-style month- 
ly, WD. . .Since I have mentioned Time, 
special thanks to its similarly anonymous 
music critic, Richard Murphy, for his 
wise words in the Nov. 9 issue on Hans 
Richter-Haaser, a virtuoso who has not 
received his just desserts in other quarters 

Our subscribers have been unusually 
articulate in their comments on the Con- 
sumers Union controversy discussed in 
these pages last October, and we shall of 
course be assembling some of this cor- 
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respondence for publication. Also, both 
Dexter Masters of CU and Norman 
Crowhurst, who spoke for the audio in- 
dustry, are welcome to rebuttal space 
because neither of them saw. the other's 
article until it appeared in this maga- 
zine...1 see that the ‘‘Met” will open 
its 1960-61 season with Verdi's ‘ Nabucco”, 
last performed here 102 years ago. You 
may be reasonably sure that RCA Victor 
will record the production. . .Closer at 
hand, the Manhattan School of Music 


will mount “ Vusuru’’, a one-act opera by 
the contemporary Japanese composer 
Ikuma Dan, in late January. Dare one 
hope that some enterprising label will be 
interested?. . .Everest may record Marvin 
Levy's Christmas oratorio, For the Time 
Being, immediately after its Carnegie Hall 
premiére this month. . .Everest also has 
signed the superb violinist Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, I am pleased to report, and will 
soon release his recording of the Sibelius 
Concerto. I am expecting great things 
from this revitalized label. . . Many months 
ago I urged Kapp to include the Rieti 
orchestral arrangement of Bellini’s ‘‘Son- 
nambula” in its “Opera Without Words” 
series. Now that the New York City 
Ballet (whose orchestra is under contract 
to Kapp) is about to produce Balanchine's 
Night Shadow, which uses precisely this 
score, there is reason to hope that Kapp 
will oblige. ..And how about, for next 
Christmas, the ineffably naive and none 
the less charming ‘Santa Claus’? Sym- 
phony by the American primitive William 
Henry Fry (1813-64)? Howard Shanet, 
who conducted it at one of the New York 
Philharmonic kiddies’ concerts, would be 
the ideal man for the assignment... 
Every time I visit Discophile, that haven 
for collectors in Greenwich Village, I find 
something really treasurable. The most 
recent discovery was a Christophorus 45 
recording of the 100th Psalm in the setting 
of Schiitz. And some of those Scandina- 
vian LPs are beyond price. I wish that 
American labels could offer such riches, 
but it isa blessing tohave the imports read- 
ily available. . .Merry Christmas ! 34. 
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(including stereo®) 





HERE 15 IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


rep lies. 


ANTILL: 
let; GINASTERA: 
from the Ballet; 
chestra conducted by Eugene Goossens 
Everest LPBR-6003, $4.98, 
SDBR-3003, $5.98. 


Corroboree from the Bal- 


Suite 
Panambi—Suite 


London Symphony Or- 
or Stereo 


S TWO pieces of insular music composed 
Ginastera) and one native- 


Antill). 


tinues by suites drawn from ballets. 


by one native 
by-adoption The parallel con- 
The 
parallel stops in terms of style and tech- 
nique. I was excited by the opportunity 


Antill 


about it several years ago; 


to hear the score, having heard 
a reading of 
the liner notes only emphasized my antici- 
pation. Without further ado let me say 
I found the work a bore as an orchestral 
composition, although doubtless my view- 
points would be changed if the score were 
to be considered in terms of a corollary of 
stage action. Unadulterated verticalism 
is rare to music as a whole, is actually a 
values, a counterfeit 


surrender to false 


musical coin. Nor do chunks of orchestral 
color, related or contrasted, serve as con- 
trapuntal tightening. The urgent recom- 
mendations of polyphony as scale to the 


Antill’s 


preoccupation with his pictureof Australian 


design cannot be overemphasized. 


aboriginal life cultivates the very opposite 


view. Stravinsky's Sacre comes to mind 
David Hall's excellent notes 


Antill’s 
it is, but are we to 


immediately 


cover this matter but consider 
work as “stylization”’; 


be enticed by the composer's thesis with- 
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—William Cowper 


out anv musical substance?) Rhythm is 
all that 


knocking its head into insensibility ; 


holds the music from bluntly 
with- 
out it the suspension of contrapuntal edi- 
fication would be immediately noticed. 
While there is plenty of percussive ap- 
paratus Antill does little juggling (again 
super-attentuated primitivism); his meth- 
od is almost a pocketing of the pulsatile 
stimulus. Stravinsky will come to mind 
no matter how one endeavors to push him 
away. Antill would gain by studying that 
master’s rhythmic vocabulary, if not his 
way of solving the problem of counter- 
point without use of ordinary line against 
line. Ginastera began as an impressionist, 
but soon assimilated folkloristic properties. 
The profile of Argentinian melos is very 
strong in the Panambi music. Not once 
does the material change style, lose its 
spirit or identity. Goossens’ performances 
are neither glib nor super-powered, but 
The sound on both 


AX. 


For balletomanes the documentary 


very just portrayals. 
sides is superb. 

Note: 
value of this release is of 

\ntill’s music 

Boosey & Hawkes) had been available 
previously on an old Australian LP (HMV 
OALP-7503 


recorded it anew for American consump- 


course Con- 


siderable published by 


Now that Sir Eugene has 


tion, when will some intrepid ballet com- 
pany interest itself in this extraordinary 
experiment in anthropological choreogra- 
phy? Ed. 


The American Record Guide 


J. S. BACH: Concerto for Violin, Strings, 
nd Continuo No. 2 in E; Partita No. 3 
E for Unaccompanied Violin; Alan 


Loveday (violin): Roval Danish Or- 
vestra conducted by George Hurst. 
Forum F-70009, $1.98, or Stereo SF- 


70009, $2.98. 


{ erto 

\ | Musici Epic LC-3553 
Grumiaux : ie Epic LC-3342 
Heitetz, Wallenstein. .-RCA Victor LM-1818 
Oistrakh, Ormandy...... Columbia ML-5087 
Szeryng, Bouillon Odéon XOC-112 
Partita 

Heitetz 


‘ RCA Victor LM-6105 
Milstein a Capitol PCR-8370 
Odéon ODX-125/7 


SACCORDING to the biographical 
\lan Loveday is a thirty-year-old 
New Zealand. A { 


\lbert Sammons, he has apparently made 


notes, 


native of 


student « 


a very favorable impression in England, 
where he has concertized extensively, and, 
if his Bach and Beethoven (the D major 
Concerto is also reviewed in this issue) are 
understand the 
In addition to his 


anv indication, one can 
reason for his acclaim. 
very superior and_ effortless technical 
ibilities (his double stops are quite breath- 
taking), Loveday has an_ exceptional 
musical intelligence. 


of the 


This recording, one 


first releases in Roulette’s low- 
priced line, unfortunately appears to have 
been the result of an obviously inexpen- 
sively and hastily accomplished recording 
session, for the sound is not too good: 
the Partita is reverberant to an extreme, 
both 


torted in the louder passages; in the Con- 


and the violin is distant and dis- 
certo the balance is less than ideal, and 
the orchestra is muddy. There are occa- 
sionally slight lapses in pitch on the part 
of the violin and some sloppy orchestral 
work which should not have been allowed 
to pass. In spite of these deficiencies, the 
sound being the most serious, these per- 
formances are worth owning, especially at 
the price, since Loveday’'s interpretations 
ire stylistically quite correct (only a few 
accordance 
and full of 


Listen in particular to 


ornaments are not done in 


with the 


accepted manner) 
rstanding 
he beautiful clarity and gracefulness of 
he dance movements in the solo Partita. 
} 
| 


iy exudes personality but never at 
he expense of the music itself, and this is 


precisely what makes the present record- 
such great interest. LK 
D mber, 1959 


J. S. BACH: Concerti Nos. 3 in D and 4 

in A for Harpsichord and Orchestra; 
Christopher Wood (harpsichord) ; Golds- 
brough Orchestra conducted by Law 
rence Leonard. Forum F-70004, $1.98, 
and Stereo SF-70004, $2.98. 


J.S. BACH: Concerti Nos. 5 in F minor, 
6 in F, and 7 inG minor for Harpsichord 
and Orchestra ; Christopher Wood (harp- 
sichord); Goldsbrough Orchestra con- 


ducted by Lawrence Leonard. Forum 


F-70005, $1.98, or Stereo SF-70005, 
$2.98. 
Nos. 3 & 6) 
IN I IN oso acne. ccc:si90:s 1 seers Period 547 
(Nos. 4 & 5) 
Heiller Bach Guild 588 


S)FOR the price, these records (and pre- 
sumably another, containing Concerti 1 
and 2 by the same artists but not yet 
received for review) are an excellent buy, 
Wood, 
a young Englishman, has to my knowledge 
a Bach 


miscellany on Haydn Society made sev- 


even in spite of indifferent sound. 
only one other disc to his credit 
He is an intelligent, if an 


eral years ago. 
occasionally slightly erratic, performer 
who knows exactly what to do with this 
music. Tempi are surprisingly slow in 
terms of modern performances but cor- 
rectly so, and they are immensely spirited. 
\s with some of the other Forum releases, 
there are places where retakes should have 
been made, a few sloppy sections and sev- 
eral missed notes, but in this case the style 
of the playing overcomes these detrac- 
between 


harpsichord and orchestra is variable: the 


tions. The recording balance 


solo instrument is more often than not 
close-up, and yet at times it is much too 
in No. 6 the recorders are too 


Wood's 


tion is a pleasure to hear, and my only 


subdued: 


distant. additional ornamenta- 
cause for complaint concerns his registra- 
tion, which tends at times to be awkward. 
LK. 

* 


J. S. BACH: Concerto Benedetto 
Marcello in D minor (S. 974); Capriccio 
on the Departure of His Beloved Brother 
(S. 992); MOZART: 
minor, K. 608; Adagio in B minor, 
K. 540; Walter Hautzig (piano). United 
Artists UAL-7006, $4.98. 


(Concerto) 
Badura-Skoda (piano)...Westminster XWN-18855 


after 


Fantasia in F 
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nbia ML-5236 


Colur 
“ictor LM-2194 


chord RCA \ 


Columbia K3L-231 


Westminster 
the 


XWN-18564 
most 


AUNDOUBTEDLY 


work 1 


unusual 
Mozart F 


written originally 


this collection ts the 


minor Fantasia, K. 608 


for a small organ operated by clockwork 


mechanism The music also exists in an 


arrangement for made either 


by Mozart 


piano duet 


himself or one or more of his 


p pils but it is heard most ottei today 1! 
either orchestrated version or in an 
rrangement for large orgat | Power 
Biggs’ recording is a splendid example 
Walter Hautzig plays the work from a 
manuscript he owns in a version, presum- 
ibly b Mozart for kev board two hands 
It is teresting to hear, but one cannot 
help feeli that this treatment, which 


indeur of the pipe organ 


irrangement, is not aided by lautzig’s 
singularl imaginative and dynamically 
ininteresting plaving. The Mozart Adagio 

B minor is much better performed 
tvlisticall Ithough a little too slowly 
for m taste Both Bach works are cap- 
ibly done istvle midway between the 
flambovantly romantic treatment and the 


pure baroque approach. Here, in contrast 


to the somewhat introverted terpreta- 

tions of Mozart, Hautzig is more forceful, 

but his playing does not seem more than 
routinely competent The piano sound is 

Close-up ind a little woode the bass 

end LW 

* 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto N Lin C, Op 
15 Sonata 27 in E minor, Op. 90; 
Solomo piano Philharmonia Or 
chestra conducted by Herbert Menges 
\ngel Stereo S-35580, $5.98 


sSOLOMON is and has been for 


two decades one of the 


ilmost 
few true masters 


a pearly, singing 


of the piano. He has 
tone, a genuine legato, and a fine mechan 


ism Moreover, his general culture and 


musical manners are as refined as anyone 
could wish for. His work invariably gives 
the pleasure of order and beauty of sound. 
Solomon's playing would be unforgettable 


had His 


performance of the ever delightful and (it 


if only he temperament new 
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seems to me) underrated and underplayved 


Beethoven First Concerto is a case in 


point His playing is elegant, smooth, 
comforting. But what it could be with a 
degree of personal gusto and greater plas- 
ticity of expression is something to dream 
ibout. Solomon receives impeccable sup- 
port from Menges, the Philharmonia and 
the engineers; but withal his rendition 
must give ground to the incandescent per- 
Glenn Gould 


ind perhaps to the 


formance of even with his 
outrageous cadenzas 
volatile, romantic version by Artur Rubin- 
The beautiful Op. 90 receives its 
the Con- 


is effectively delivered by 


stell 


first stereo registration Like 


certo, the musk 


Solomon when it does not demand in- 


tensity ot communication unusual 


Solo- 
mon's plaving of the opening movement 


| 
Is WeaK 


and 

dramatic contrast Accordingly, 

in projection, the second outstand 

ing for its gracious cantabile stvle.—C. ].L 
+. 

BEETHOVEN: Prano Concerto No. 3 in 

; Yankott 


Radio 


C minor, Op. 37; Nentsislay 
piano Northwest 
Svmphony Orchestra 


Hans Schmidt 


Gserman 
conducted by 


-Isserstedt Odéon XOC- 


133, $4.98 (Import 
Firku Susskin Capitol P-8468 
Serkin, Ormar Columbia ML-4738 








AYANKOFF’S account of 


Concerto Is 


the C 


manner, em 


minor 
softspoken In 
ploving neither a great deal of thrust nor 


i. wide range of dynamics. Yet the per 


formance .is an ingratiating one, partly 


because of its modesty, and also because 


it has the virtues of elegance and finesse 
Schmidt-Isserstedt is sensitive to the pre- 
Odéon's 


with the piano at times 


vailing mood. engineering is 

rather fog-bound 

seemingly behind the accompanving en 

semble \.K 

. 

BEETHOVEN: | 
ol; \lan 
Danish Orchestra conducted by George 


Forum F-70006, $1.98, or Stereo 


tolin Concerto in D, Op 


Loveday violin Roval 


Hurst. 


SF-70006, $2.98 
Grumiaux 


Epic LC-3420 

RCA Victor LM-1992 
Lion 40001 

Angel COLC-11 

Angel 35162 

Angel 35516 

Szery ng Odéon XOC-111 


SLOVEDAY'S playing here, as in the 
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978 


STEREO 


S 





CLASSICAL 


Debussy: LA MER 
Ravel: MOTHER GOOSE (Ma Mére D'Oye) 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande— 
Ernest Ansermet 


Rossini: OVERTURES 


New Symphony Orchestra of London, Conducted 
by Kenneth Alwyn. 


Mono: B19007 


Rachmaninoff: CONCERTO No. 2 in C MINOR. 
For Piano and Orchestra Op. 18 

Peter Katin, Piano and New Symphony Orches- 

tra of London, Conducted by Colin Davis. 

Stereo: $29059 Mono: B19059 


Britten: THE YOUNG PERSON’S GUIDE TO THE 
ORCHESTRA 


Stace. 0 te . Concertgebouw Orch. of Amsterdam— 

er ar steadied Mono: 819058 Equard van Beinum Mono: B19040 

ravinsky: . = i i 

Orchestre de la Suisse Romande— = ee eee Music 

an pareg so slaiiatas bs Pr 819015 Clemens Krauss Mono: B19042 
eetheven: : Bae Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 3—“‘Eroica”’ 
Wilhelm Backhaus—Vienna Phil. 0.— : Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra— 
Clemens Krauss a Mono: 819017 Erich Kleiber Mono: B19051 
Brahms: SYMPHONY No. 2 ; 

Vivaldi: THE FOUR SEASONS 

London Philharmonic Orch.— Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra— 

Wilhelm Furtwangler Mono: B19020 Karl Minchinger Mono: B19056 
Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 4 ae 

London Philharmonic Orch.—Georg Solti tae yy eae 

Mono: 619033 London Philharmonic Orch.— 

Beethoven: VIOLIN og og Anthony Collins Mono: B19032 
Ruggiero Ricci—London Phil. 0.- . : 

Sir Adrian Boult Mono: 819034 Tenalewshy: payne dng Ng cha nis 
Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 6 Peter Katin, Piano and New Symphony Orchestra 
London Philharmonic Orch.— of London, Conducted by Edric Cundell. 

Erich Kleiber Mono: 819037 Stereo: $29060 Mono: B19060 

POPULAR 


THE MILLION SELLERS 
Jealousy, Stardust, My Prayer, Laura, True Love, 
others. 

Frank Chacksfield and His Orchestra 


Stereo: $30045 Mono: 820045 
OKLAHOMA 
CAROUSEL 
Stage productions by the LONDON THEATRE 
COMPANY. 
Stereo: $30062 Aono: B20062 


PORGY and BESS 

Summertime, Bess You Is My Woman, others. 
SHOWBOAT 

Make Believe, Ole Man River, others. 

Frank Chacksfield and His Orchestra. 

Stereo: $30059 Mono: B20059 
MY FAIR LADY 

THE KING AND | 

Stage productions by the LONDON THEATRE CO. 
Stereo: $30065 Mono: 820065 
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Third 


Solo Partita (also reviewed in this issue), 


Bach Second Violin Concerto and 


makes a very strong impression indeed. 

This is not a perfect performance, for 

there are minor lapses in intonation on 

the part of this highly gifted young violin- 
ist, as well as some imprecise moments in 
the ensemble of the orchestra. This is 
undoubtedly due to the recording itself, 
for there are signs of haste in the editing 
which detract from the value of the per- 
formance. Loveday’s interpretation, how 

ever, is exceptionally sensitive and warm; 
it is a technically brilliant reading, full of 
personality, in which the spirit of the 
composer is heard at all times In spite of 
the indifferent recording, this disc has 
much to offer the listener, and only Kogan 

is Competitive in price L.K. 

. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 23 in F minor, 
Op. 57 (“A ppassionata”); Sonata No. 8 
in C minor, Op. 13 (‘ Pathétique” 
Sonata No. 14 in C sharp minor, Op. 27, 


No. 2 (‘Moonlight’); Hans Richter- 

Haaser (piano Epic LC-3590, $4.98. 
ARICHTER-HAASER is a new name 
among recording pianists, and to judge 
by the excellence of these accounts he is a 
very welcome one. Each offering indi- 
cates that the performance was preceded 
by painstaking care in preparation and 
in undeniable logic in choice of tempi. 
The final movements of both the A ppas- 
stonata and the Moonlight are never 
allowed to become the breathless display 
of finger dexterity (although Richter- 
Haaser certainly has the technical re- 
sources for this) that they too often are. 


s always allowed to 


The thematic line 
speak out, and this it does with unusual 
sensitivity and often arresting drama. 
One hopes that the next release by this 
superior artist will be free of the shrillness 
in the treble, pre-echo, and surface hiss 
that plagues my pressing. ALK. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 4 in B 
flat, Op. 60; Coriolan Overture, Op. 62; 
l’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande con- 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet. London 
Stereo CS-6070, $4.98. 

S)THE performance is certainly not lack- 

ing in energy or drive. These traits are 
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exhibited 





indeed for Ansermet. The Andante is 
heavy-handed, while the Scherzo is rather 
coarse and clumsy sounding. The outer 
movements suffer least, the first needing 
only a little less grimness of intent. The 
Coriolan is almost too muscular, but excit- 
ing. The engineering is superb, more full- 
throated than London has provided in gen- 


eral for this orchestra. Tape hiss was 
noticeable on my copy. Par. 
t 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 
minor, Op. 67; Coriolan Overture, Op. 62; 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra’ con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor 
LM-2343, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2343, 
$5.98. 

(Symphony) 

Toscanini, N BC 

Walter, Col. Sym.. 

Klemperer, Phil. Orch. 


RCA Victor LM-1757 

Columbia ML-5365 
ieee .... Angel 35329 
SREINER’S tough-fibered performance 
of the Fifth is woven in an orthodox pat- 
tern save for a pair of inserted Luftpausen 
in the trio of the third movement and the 
omission of customary fermata between 
the two thematic announcements at the 
very outset. Though not so tense a read 
ing as Toscanini’s, this account is never- 
theless among the more tautly dramatic 
ones currently available. The Coriolan 
is molded along the same highly effective 
lines. What may be tine stereo separation 
makes for overly wide-range and resonant 
mono reproduction A.K. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6 in F 


** Pastoral” 
ing the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
RCA Victor LM-2316, $4.98, or Stereo 
LSC-2316, $5.98. 


S)THERE are many things to admire in 


Pierre Monteux conduct- 


Monteux’s and the Vienna Philharmonic’s 
presentation of Beethoven's paean to the 
beauties of the countryside as they are 
absorbed by the city dweller on a three- 
day weekend. There are Monteux’s ad- 
mirable choice of tempi, his light-fingered 
manipulation of the flow of the music 
while maintaining the tempi, his revela- 
tion of transparent tonal balances and 
appropriate architectural proportion. 
Moreover, Monteux has earned the re- 
sponsiveness which the Vienna Philhar- 
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Only on Everest . . 


EVEREST 5 exclusive recording 







. brilliant performances by the world’s 
finest musicians are recorded on 35mm magnetic film .. . then 
transferred to the discs you hear. The result: great music in 
the most accurate monaural and stereo high fidelity yet 
achieved. For you—a revelation in sound. 


EVEREST MAGNETIC FILM COMPARED WITH CONVENTIONAL TAPES 


Everest sprocket-driven magnetic film is much wider and five times 
thicker than conventional tapes. With it, Everest achieves: 


Everest’s 35mm magnetic film — actual size 


Yo"’ stereo tape — actual size 


VY4"’ tape — 
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e the widest dynamic range ever 
recorded 


e recording without ‘‘wow”’ or ‘‘flutter’’ 


e elimination of print-through distor- 
tion and tape-stretch 


e the lowest possible noise factor 
Hear this exciting new sound. Hear it in these and other selections 
in the growing Everest library. All Everest recordings are high 
fidelity available in monaural long-play, stereo discs and tape. 
For a complete Catalogue, in full color, write: Everest Records, 
Dept. A-12, 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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Tchaikovsky: Manfred 
(Symphonic Poem) Op. 
58. Sir Eugene Goossens, 
the London Sym. Orch. 

LPBR 6035 SDBR 3035* 


- oy 





Scriabin: Poem of Ecsta- 
sy; Amirov: Azerbaijan 
Mugam. Stokowski, the 
Houston Sym. Orch. 

LPBR 6032 SDBR 3032’ 





Villa-Lobos: Uirapuru; 
Prokofiev: Cinderella. 
Stokowski, the Stadium 
Sym. Orch. of New York. 
LPBR 6016 SDBR 3016* 





Dorothy Collins: ‘‘Won't 
You Spend Christmas 
with Me.”’ Yule favorites. 
by a shining voice. 

LPBR 5013 SDBR 1013* 


A 


More Chartie Barnet: 
“Star Dust,’’ “A Train’ 
and other standards get 
a lively goimg-over. 

LPBR 5059 SDBR 1059” 


*STEREO NUMBER 
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monic will give to a masterful guest con- 
ductor in matters of attack and chording, 
in mellow tonal bloom, and in rhythmic 
alacrity. With so much to his credit, some 
listeners may be willing to accept the 
weakness of Monteux’s transmittal of the 
score’s emotional qualities. I cannot. 
Beethoven gave to his symphonies many 
glories, but surely the most impressive 
was his intensification of the ocean-wide 
range of human expression. The ‘Pas- 
toral”’ is hardly the least of the nine in its 
concentration of deeply felt emotion, and 
it requires a degree of communication that 
is not palpable in Monteux’s performance 
For the stereo listener, I recommend the 
**Pastoral” in Bruno Walter’s presentation 
on Columbia Those who have only 
monophonic equipment have the choice 
of acquiring either the new Walter or the 
Victor recording of Toscanini’s noble per- 
formance oa FE 
* 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. S83; Artur Rubinstein (piano 


RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra con- 


ducted by Joset Krips RCA Victor 

LM-2296, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2296, 

$5.08 
\shkenaz Ludwig Angel 35649 
Gilel Reiner RCA Victor LM-2219 
Horowitz; 1 nit RCA Victor LCT-1025 
R teir M RCA Victor LM-1728 
Serk Orr i Columbia ML-5117 
SFIRST with Coates during the earlier 
davs of electrical recording, then with 
Munch in 1953 (still available), and now 
with Krips, Artur Rubinstein has given 
is his grand conception of the Brahms 
Second Concerto three different times 
Interpretatively ill ire essentially the 
same—miassive, weighty vet Ivrical, and, 
ibove all, sensitive—save for the way the 


individual conductors shaped the perform- 


inces according to their different per- 
sonalities Munch's interpretation, for 
example, is faster and more frenetic than 


Krips’, whose more leisurely approach is 
better suited to the expressive passages in 
the music. On the other hand, the latter's 
less dynamic reading lacks the excitement 
that we find in the older recording. Rubin- 
stein, of course, is Rubinstein: when he is 
in superb control of his abilities he is the 
complete virtuoso. Certainly there are a 


good share of missed notes in the new 
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as there were also in the two 


recording 


previous ones, but they are completely 
unimportant now as they were then, for 
it is the spirit of his playing which stands 
above all else; and this is enough reason 
for hearing this performance. The sound 
of the piano is brilliant, perhaps a little 
shallow in the bass, but too far forward in 
front of the orchestra. In the older re- 
cording with Munch, the piano was almost 
a part of the orchestra, and that balance 
Was consequently more close to the ideal 
than the present one, even though the 
clarity of orchestral parts could not hope 
to compare with the newer disc. There 
are many good recorded versions of this 
work, as may be seen by the recommended 


list above. A re-hearing of the majority 


of these has convinced me that a singling 
out of the so-called best performance 
among them involves far too subjective a 
comparison; the listener will gain much 
pleasure also from the thrilling dynamism 
of Horowitz-Toscanini or Gilels-Reiner, 
or the masterful musicality of Ashkenazy. 
No performance is perfect, but Rubin- 


stein’s latest comes as near to perfection 


is all\ I Ix 
* 

BRAHMS: Sonata Vo. 3 in F minor, Op. 5; 

Three Intermezzi, Op. 117; Geza Anda 


Angel 35626, $4.98 


plano 


da Westr ster XWN-18447 





fetomnin Columbia ML-5287 
AANDA exhibits strength and stylistic 
persuasiveness in the exacting Sonata, but 
the most commanding performance on 
Sadura-Skoda 


My reasons for feeling thus are to be 


records is still that of 


found mainly in the second, third, and 
fifth movements; the more poetic and 
steadier tempo adopted by Badura-Skoda 
better fulfills the andante quality called 
for in the second and also provides height- 
ened contrast for the greater fervor that 
is soon to come. Temperament is the 
deciding factor, particularly in the fina- 
reiteration of the third movement's openl 
ing theme, and throughout the agztato 
More careful ob- 
servance of the dynamic indications in the 


finale and its coda 


first of the seldom-heard Op. 117 would 
have made it possible to deem this excel- 
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for 
: the 
: final 
touch 

of 


perfection 


amplifiers 
and 
preamplifiers 


Make Marantz the heart of your stereophonic high- 
fidelity music center. It will make a big difference, 


and the cost is very little more... so why compromise? 








lent coupling equal to the fine interpreta- 


tions by Istomin on Columbia. Angel's 
engineering is excellent ALK. 
* 

CARISSIMI: Judicium extremum; Sus- 
citavit Dominus; Militia est vita hominis; 
Nino Adami (tenor), Giuliano Ferrein 
bass), Polyphonic Chorus of Turin, 
Angelicum Orchestra of Milan, con- 


ducted by Aladar Janes. Westminster 
XW N-18835, $4.98 

AlT isa pity that the first great exponent 

1605- 


served on 


of the oratorio, Giacomo Carissimi 
1674 


records 


has been so irregularly 
The first complete work of his 
in this idiom to be recorded was Jephte in 
an execrable version on one side of a Vox 
PL-6100 


simple and lucid instrumental accompani- 


disc in which the composer's 
ment was blown up to a bloated orchestral 
rendered by the Angelicum Or- 


Milan 


were sung in vile taste by a group of hack 


sludge 


chestra_ of while the vocal parts 


singers and a diffident chorus under the 


mis-guidance of one E. Gerelli, in very 


poor recorded sound This was later fol- 


lowed by a recording by the same forces 


of Jonas, which was not much better. 


Che fortunes of at least Jephte were finally 
improved with the appearance of an 
\RC-3002) in 


man performance under Gottfried Wolters 


Archive recording a Ger- 


which showed us how this lovely work 


should really sound. The accompaniment 
was reduced to the proper dimensions of 
a simple figured bass; the chorus was 
small and crystal-clear, and the singers of 
The total 


still is) simply delectable, and as much of 


high caliber sum was (and 


a model of how this sort of music should 
be done as the Vox version was a model 


of how it should not be done. Since the 


two Vox records had meanwhile mercifully 
vanished from circulation, this Archive 
release has up to now represented Carissimi 
without company or competition, save for 
two done, in 


excerpts, each beautifully 


two historical anthologies. These are a 
piece of Judicium Salomonis in Haydn 
Society's ‘‘Masterpieces of Music before 


1715", Vol. II 


(formerly 


HSL-2072, now 
HS-9039), and a chunk of Jonas in RCA 
Victor's ‘‘History of Music in Sound”, 
Vol. V (LM-6030 In view of the paucity 
250 


of good recorded Carissimi, any new and 


respectable entry is welcome. Such is this 
The 


Judicium extremum has an excellent semi- 


new record. music is very fine. 


Scriptural Latin text, and gives the com- 


poser the opportunity to employ some 
fine effects, especially choral ones. It is 
also a fairly 


slightly 


extensive piece, and runs 


over thirty minutes, filling side 


one quite tightly. The two pieces on the 
less substantial, 


call 


except in the 


second side are briefer, 


and more what later would 


ages 


cantatas than oratorios, 


But 
material. 


technical sense. they both contain 


attractive The performances 
are not perfect, but they are good, and go 
far to redeeming at least the past sins of 
the Angelicum Orchestra. ‘True, in the 
first work a biggish orchestration is im- 
posed, but a somewhat more (if not com- 
pletely) authentic instrumentation is used 
in the latter two works. The singers are 
both very good, with most of the honors 
(as well as most of the work) going to the 
bass. The chorus sings well, although a 
little more clarity in both its singing and 
in the way it is recorded would have been 
of advantage. The conductor, who is new 
to me, is making his first appearances on 
records in the current group of Angelicum 
records being released here through West- 
minster. He seems to know what he is 
doing without being either very bad or 
very good at it. Hence, while this release 
may not win unqualified praise, it is worth 
having for the Carissimi-starved listener. 
Westminster is particularly to be com- 
mended for its regular and reliable prac- 
tice of printing full texts and translations 
on its jackets. This does usually restrict 
drastically the length of the annotations, 
but it is a price most buyers ought to be 


J.W.B. 


grateful to pay. 
* 
CHOPIN: Ballades (complete); Andante 
Spianato and Grande Polonaise, Op. 22; 


RCA Victor 


Gary Graffman (piano). 


LM-2304, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2304, 
$5.98. 

Ballades 

Horowitz RCA Victor LM-1235, 1707 


Andante S pianato and Grande Polonaise) 
Rubinstein ... RCA Victor LM-2265 
SWHAT are the requisites of a Chopin 


performer? A touch capable of great 
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THE SPEARER WITHR A SOULE 


Most treasured possessions seem to have personalities of their own. 
The finest adds such deep satisfaction and richness to your life that, 
you'd swear, it even has a soul! 
Such a treasure is a Bozak speaker system. Its incomparable naturalness 
makes it the very soul of your best-loved music, bringing you 
enjoyment that grows with each new hearing. 
With the cost so modest, why deny yourself this enrichment any longer? 


Write for the name of your nearest Bozak Franchised Dealer. 
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subtleties of nuance and shading as well 
asa wide vocabulary of tonal color; the 
ability to spin out the often expansive 
phrasings with delicacy, songful sensitivity 
ind refinement; the dramatic intuition to 
create mood and atmosphere as well as the 
ability to build the frequent agitato cli- 
maxes into something more than mere 
irticulative display; a facility with the 


Chopin rubato and the grand manner of 


bravura plaving in) more declamatory 
passages; a grasp of the ethnic elements 
of rhythms; and tinally, an extraordinary 


echnique. Of these attributes, Graffman’s 
present penetration into this music shows 


reat strength mostly in the last. With 


the remainder, there is some work to be 
done before he matches the level of stylistic 
sight dl terpretative excellence that 
marks his memorable recorded pertorm- 
ces of Schubert and Prokoties RCA 
Victor's miking is close-up and realistic 
\.K 

o 
CHOPIN: / ( complete Bar 
() O0: Ber y () 57. Lllegr 
le Concert, Op. 460; Nadia Retsenberg 
) Westminster XWN_ 18830 2 


$4.98 each 


ACONSIDERED in their entirety, the 


Chopin Mazurkas are truly a miniature 
world of music in themselves, for in these 
hiftv-odd timate little masterpieces 
there is a bewilder gy variety ol emotion 


Rare indeed is the artist who can convey 


equally the subtle rhythms and haunting 
ostalgia found in some, and the gaiety, 
sprightly charm, and spontaneity in many 
of the others. Nadia Reisenberg does an 
excellent job on the whole, identifving 
herself well with the characteristic moods 
of the more exuberant as well as the 
quieter and more profound numbers in the 
set. It is only in her wide use of rubato, 
which frequently sounds intellectually im- 
posed rather than springing naturally 
from the music itself, that a certain air of 
irtificiality intrudes. It is this one draw- 
back which keeps the performances from 
rising out of the ‘“‘very good” class into 
the ‘“‘great”’ The Barcarolle, Berceuse, 
d Allegro de Concert all come in for per- 
ceptive and finely controlled readings. 


B.G 





COPLAND: Billy the Kid; Four Dance 
Episodes from “* Rodeo’; the Utah Sym 
phony Orchestra conducted by Maurice 
\bravanel. Westminster Stereo WS1 
14058, $5.98 

Everest 3015 

Columbia ML-5157 

Gould. Victor LM-2195 

S);THESE performances are almost too 

well mannered and polished The gui 

battle scene from Bz/ly, for example, is 
precise and clean, but doesn't stir up dust 

Rodeo also is somewhat tame, but has 

more energy than the reverse side. Abra 

vanel has a tendency to be rather four 


square rhythmically, but one cannot com 


plain about the technical competence o 
the Utah symphony; it is certainly ai 
ensemble to be reckoned with. West 


minster’s stereo is natural and clean 


1). H.M 

» 
CORELLI: Concerto Grosso in G minor 
“Christmas Concerto” MOZART: 


Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K. 525; J. S. 
BACH: Air on the G String 
Vo. 3); MENDELSSOHN: — Scherzo 


from Octet in E flat, Op. 20; Strings of 


from Suttle 


the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy Columbia ML- 
5402, $4.98. 

Christmas Concerto 

Epic LC-3264 





1 ine Nachtmusik 
Walter, Col. Sy Columbia ML-5004 


AIN Corelli's “Christmas Concerto” Or- 


mandy makes a conscientious attempt at 





ichieving an authentically reconstructed 
baroque presentation by means of reduced 
strings, harpsichord (largely inaudible 

interpolations in cadential passages, and 
tempi that conform to tradition. In this 
last matter, however, I have some reserva- 
tions about the snail’s pace at which the 
lengthy Pastorale ad libitum is taken, for 
the 12 8 time signature and triplet figura- 
tions in themselves suggest the livelier 
Siciliana, let alone the fact that when the 
music is played so slowly interest begins 
to falter sometime before the double bar 
line is reached The soloists of the con- 
certino play with great enthusiasm, but 
with too much rubato for the baroque 
idiom, and rather too individually. The 
ripieno, here too distantly miked for ideal 
balance with the more closely recorded 
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| 26 WEST 8TH STREET + NEW YORK 11,N.Y.* GRAMERCY 3-1902-3 
CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED RECORDS 

LS . 

” We extend our warmest holiday greetings to our many friends and 
5 ustomers around the world, and to other readers of THe AMERICAN 
"0 Recorp Guipe. At this season our shelves are bursting with 
r goodies” from all the important record manufacturers here and 
Is abroad. Should you want to regale yourself, or some record-col- 
t lecting friend, with a unique Christmas gift, we believe that we have 
is the most comprehensive selection of unusual and rare records to be 
found anywhere on this side of the Atlantic. For example: oe 
I 

: FROM GERMANY 

ot The entire series of ‘Ft liche Geschenke Ka tten” by Deutsche Grammophon 
n G Ischaft. These are the finest and most luxuriously packaged records 
, iilable in the world today. Sets are priced from $15.40 to $80.00. 

‘lectrola catalogue, which features many unique recordings by Furt- 

I vaengler, Fischer-Dieskau, Gigli, Cebotari, and other great artists too numer- 
i 1 ’ 1 . . . - 
: rom the catalogue of Christophorus Verlag, extraordinary recordings of 
5 therwise unavailable works by iP S. Bach, Buxtehude, Schuetz, and other 
4 t f the German baroque. 
te 

so FROM FRANCE 

if | complete catalogues of Pathé and Odéon, including many choice items 
a not ted in the domestic catalogues. 

| 
2 he catalogue of Studio SM, which consists of recordings of sacred music 

le during actual services in all the major cathedrals of France. 

“ FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
04 | iperior British Cetra pressings of Italian opera from the catalogue of 
ir- IR Rec d Ltd 

it ot ie 1: 6 1 : Ip + 4 

S s from all the major labels, including HMV and British Columbia. 
~ 
ad FROM SCANDINAVIA 
>), \ll the recordings of Aksel Schiotz Unique recordings of contemporary 
id Scandinavian music, including all the recorded works of Carl Nielsen. Organ 
° gs b 1 Videro, Bach Cantatas conducted by Woeldike, etc. 
lis d 

a- ) ry I 
Space does not permit details, but in addition to the foregoing we carry such lines as 

1€ Lumen, Vogue, Contrepoint, Supraphon, and Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga(U.S.S.R.) 
or 
a- We are currently in the process of preparing the first combined 
er catalogue of our imports and shall be glad to send a copy to you on 
he request. Our store hours are from 10:30 a.m. through midnight, 
ns Monday through Saturday, and our musically-trained staff will be 
ar pleased to help you in discovering the riches of the European cat- 
n- alogues. In addition we shall be happy to answer your inquiries, 
ut on the telephone or by mail. Merry Christmas from all of us at 
ue Discophile: 
he . : . 

Joseph GREENSPAN Steve Lacy Pau RotucuiLp /Jupson Y aLKut 
a 
ed 
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concertino, also tends toward an overly 
All in 


ever, the pertorma nc e represents a more 


rich tone for this period all, how- 


stylish achievement than one would ex- 


pect from a modern, super-virtuoso en- 
unfortunately, 
both Bach 


were nine- 


semble. The other works, 


do not fare so well, for and 


Mozart are treated as if they 
teenth-century composers. Ormandy over- 
dresses the modest Serenade and _ the 
simple Air in rich, heavy tonal brocade; 
the performances have much expressivity 


Mendels- 


sohn’'s eltin Scherzo also suffers from tonal 


and finesse, but little delicacy. 


and dynamic obesitv. The cleanness of 


sound is to be commended, but not the 


wide, resonant range of reproduction 


which is insensitive both to the baroque 


and to its instrumentation V.K. 
ae 
DEBUSSY: La Mer; Prelude to The 


Afternoon of a Faun; RAVEL: Daphnis 
Suite No. 2; Philadelphia Or- 


chestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 


et ¢ “hloe 


Columbia ML-5397, $4.98 
La Mer 
Toscanini .-RCA Victor LM-1833 


Koussevitzky . »~RCA Camden CAL-376 
(Afternoon of 
Rosenthal... 
Stokowski a ee 
AIN parts one and two of La 


are largely 


aF ‘aun 
. Westminster XWN-18771 
Capitol P-8399 
Ver, which 
mood settings, Ormandy’s 
vastly increased grasp of the subtleties of 
structure and instrumentation results in 
as ellective an exposition of these portions 
The rest can only 


as one is apt to hear 


be called disappointing Throughout the 


Debussy tone poem, Ormandy is rather 
square of beat and businesslike in temper. 
William Kincaid’s flute solo consequently 
lacks the freedom of phrasing and wealth 
of nuance and shading it had under the 
more imaginative Stokowski, who imbued 
this work with a quality of languor absent 
from this reading The opening tableaux 
of the Ravel lack the necessary inherent 


and programmatic sensuousness, and 


the tinal ‘“General Dance’”’, like the closing 


of La Mer, 


up to the dynamic demands 


movement does not measure 
This may 
be due in part to the monitoring to be 
found on Columbia records of Philadelphia 
and (of late) New York origin. The repro- 
ductions are otherwise well conceived. 


\.K. 
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DEBUSSY: No. Bye La 
Ver; Detroit Symphony Orchestra con- 


Iberia (Images, 


ducted by Paul Paray. Mercury Stereo 


SR-90010, $5.95. 


Iberia 

Reiner Vic. LSC-2222 
Toscanini Vic. LM-1833 
La Mer) 


Koussevitzky Camd. 376 
Monteux ery . Vic. LM-1939 
SSO MANY fine performances of these 
works are now recorded that a choice is 
difficult 
certainly a virtuosic tour de force, but with 


exceedingly Paray's Iberia is 


less atmospheric unity than one could 


wish. Mercury’s stereo recording, how 


ever, is something of a milestone; all 
future releases will have to bear compari- 
son to this utterly magnificent example of 
the engineering art. Paray’s La Mer is 
almost too articulate; a more subtle blend- 
ing of colors would have added to the 
idiomatic effect. And unfortunately, also 
a boominess in the bass afflicts the sound. 
The 


throughout. 


orchestra displays real virtuosity 


D.H.M. 

» 
DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 95 (‘From the New World’’) ; 
bia Symphony Orchestra conducted by 


Colum- 


Bruno Walter. Columbia ML-5384, 
$4.98. 

The Same: Cleveland Orchestra con- 
ducted by George Szell. Epic LC-3575, 
$4.98. 

Toscanini, NBC.. seats RCA Victor LM-1778 


AWITH twenty-four already in the cata- 
logue, who would have thought that still 
another recording might have something 
original to say? Yet so unique is Walter's 
approach and so disarming is his  per- 
suasiveness that he makes a totally new 
and utterly refreshing experience of this 
often heard work. If his remarkable con- 
cept were to be given a title, it could well 
be “‘A Portrait of Nature”, 


throughout is songful and pastoral. Tempi 


for the mood 


are relaxed, and the tonal fabric loosened, 
enabling Walter to fill this performance 
with a wealth of contrapuntal detail and 
in other 


instrumental effects largely lost 


versions. What he does with the echo-like 
colloquy between the strings and wood- 
winds in the third movement is a marvel, 
while the suggestion of a beautiful, peace- 
ful summer dav at dusk is all but visual 
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gift theme wtth variations 
Give RCA Victor Albums for Christmas! 


Brahms: Concerto No. 2—New performance by the 
distinguished Artur Rubinstein, brilliantly recorded. 


Tchaikovsky: 1812 Overture and Ravel: Bolero— 
Morton Gould conducts a high fidelity and stereo spectacular. 


Moussorgsky: Pictures At An Exhibition— Fabulous 
interpretation by piano virtuoso Vladimir Horowitz. 
A Program Of Song By Leontyne Price — First solo 
recording by the internationally acclaimed contralto. 
Other Recent Red Seal Albums: 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 and Coriolan Overture — 
Fritz Reiner conducting the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Presenting Jaime Laredo— Debut of the young violinist 
who won the 1959 International Music Competition in Brussels. 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 2— Pierre Monteux and the London Symphony. 
Schubert: Symphony in C—Charles Munch and the Boston Symphony. 
Suite Italienne — Fascinating cello repertoire by Gregor Piatigorsky. 
Available in Living Stereo and Regular L.P. 


@ RCAVICTOR 
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in this hauntingly played second move- 





ment. Only in the final movement does 
one feel the need of a bit more animation 


| 
wed 


and drama. But even so, there is both a 
poignance and a joy about this dedicated 
reading that make it a revelation. 

With Szell, the unfoldment is more 
traditional, except for liberties in tempo 
and phrasing, notably in the conclusion 
of the first movement and throughout the 
last. Szell’s account has unusual thrust 
and strength, helped no little by the ex- 
ceptional tonal and articulative qualities 


Research and Development Corp. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


of the Cleveland Orchestra. Of the more 
dramatic interpretations, this release is 
well into the front rank. The Columbia 


extremely high quality” 


album is flawlessly recorded; Epic's re- 


“*...A patient search for 


production is heavier in sound and more 





distantly miked. The brass and the wood- 





winds lack presence to a degree. VK. 
* 
FAURE: First Piano Quartet, Op. 15; 


MARTINU: First PianoQuartet (1942) ; 
\lexander Schneider (violin); Milton 


w Katims (viola); Frank Miller (cello); 
= Mieczyslaw Horszowski (piano).  Co- 
> lumbia ML-5343, $4.98. 

o AIT takes merely a hearing of the Fauré 
i to realize how excellent (though small) is 
2 the literature for this combination. But 


chamber-music teamsare exceedingly few 


. 


The quality of the coil contributes to 


aside from the string quartet medium 

we must rely on the recorded performance 
to view these jewels. For those who think 
of Fauré as a cool, detached composer, 
the rebuttal lies in the opening movement 
of his C minor Piano Quartet. The per- 
formers here are all expert and they do 
full justice, with an erudite sense of bal- 
ance, to this warm and expressive work. 
\ previously recorded version by an Eng- 
lish foursome must take second place. 
Those who contend that the late Martinu 


the skill and patience of the hand. 


the quality of KLH speak 
KLH has good hands. 


was an incorrigible rhythmicist make a 


valid point, but only when he committed 


This isa KLH coil, held by a KLH hand. 


r 


The quality of the coil depends on 


the besetting sin of overemphasis. When 
rhythm is as spontaneous as it is in this 
work, technique becomes secondary to 
artistic effect. The characteristics of this 
quartet's rhythm are strength and virility, 
and these are happily transmuted by the 











performers. Tonally the recording shows 
constant faith with the score, not simply 
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isa means of display. The svmphonicism 
that visits any chamber music with piano 
is always a danger zone that players must 
bypass lhe work clearly 
shows the man who conceived it; Martinu 


Was a 


o mishap here 


modernist but first he was a Czech 


composer L.C 
* 


FRANCK: Piéce héroique; Chorale No. 1 
nE; Chorale No. 2 in B minor; Choral 
Vo. 3 in A minor; Marcel Dupré (or- 


gan Mercury Stereo SR-90168, $5.95 


SDUPRE plays beautifully The Chor- 


ales especially, are registered with warmth 


delicacy, and sonic acuity I have but 


one complaint: in the peroration of the 


Psp ) 
Piéce here 


igue Dupré overplays, if not the 
acoustics of the church, at least the acous- 


tics of the recording setup Mercury's 


sound is glorious, but my review copy was 
wretched 


First and foremost, the noise 


was so bad that it clouded many of the 
more delicate 


SECO diy, 


hues employed by Dupré. 


severe distortions (intermodula- 


tion products, apparently) were evident 


both in loud and soft passages I hope 

that this not typical of the whole pro- 

duction run, for this is an otherwise 

marvelous dis« ef th 
* 


FRANCK: Sy» Variatio 
d’INDY: 


tain Air, Op. 25; Robert 


bhon ns; 
Symphony on a French Moun- 
Casadesus 


plano) W ith the Philadelphia Orchestra 


conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Co- 
lumbia ML-5388, $4.98. 
Franck 
Fleisher, Sze Epic LC-3330 
Rubinstein, Wallensteir RCA Victor LM-2234 
i'Ind 


Henriot-Schweitzer, Munch.RCA Victor LM-2271 
ACASADESUS and 
two splendid 


the already 


Ormandy turn in 


iccounts that even better 
colorful and spirited perform 

the disc that this replaces ML 
with George Weldon and the Phil- 


harmonia 


Lnces 


1298 


Franck, and 
the New York Philharmonic under Munch 


on the overside 


Orchestra in the 


The reproductions are 


infortunately far from ideal, with the 


piano lacking prominence and presence in 
the d'Indy Both 


wide-range and 


recordings are very 


resonant, but in 


mono 
that of the Symphonic Variations is too 
much so; the balance between piano and 


orchestra is dissipated in echo. \.K. 
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FRANCK: Symphony in D minor; Nev 
York 


Leonard 


conducted b 
Columbia MI 


Philharmonic 

Bernstein 
5391, $4.98 

Ormandy, Phila. . Columbia ML-4939 

ABERNSTEIN brings an originality and 

an intensity that the 

composer perhaps never conceived. The 


to this symphony 


innovations are mostly in tempi (which 


tend to be faster) and in the transitions 
and the performance as a whole generates 
I know 


considerably more heat than any 


Particular note must be made of the un 
commonly expressive string plaving. In 
sum, orthodox this account is not, but 
Columbia's 


\.K 


compelling it certainly is 


reproduction ts first-rate. 
a 

FRANCK: 

Utah Symphony conducted by Maurice 

Westminster Stereo WST- 


Symphony in D minor; The 


\bravanel 

14062, $5.98 
SABRAVANEL’s approach, © a 
restrained, is logical, 
Westminster's 


spacious and clear, the surfaces fair to 


mite 
sensible, and satis- 
fving 


stereo sound is 


good PAL? 
. 

GRIEG: Peer Gynt—Incidental Music; 
MENDELSSOHN: = J/ncidental Musi 
to “A Midsummer Night's Dream” (ex- 
cerpts Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Antal Dorati. 


3606, $4.98 
Peer Gynt 
Ormandy, Phila 

‘r, Bostor 

Hi, Hal 
mmer Night's 
Paray, Detroit Sym Mercury MG-50174 
ADORATU'S performance has a sluggish 


and dour profile 


Epic LC 


Columbia ML-5035 
1 Pops RCA Victor LM-2125 
Mercury MG-50164 








There are attempts at 
the requisite lightness, as in the woodwind 
passages of the Scherzo, but these moments 
are only intermittent. Paray’s treatment 
which also 


still 


overside 


of this musi includes the 


Intermezzo) is tops among modern 


versions lhe Peer Gynt epi- 
sodes, covering all of the two suites com- 
piled by the 


composer except for the 


Danse arabe (from the second), are logical- 
ly presented in narrative sequence. Dorati 
better meets the programmatic specifica- 
tions here, though the performances listed 
above (and Barbirolli’s in particular) are 
best Phe engineering is only fair, with 
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uneven balances in the Mendelssohn and 
tow se string microphoning in the Grieg. 
AK. 
+ 

HANDEL: The First Book of Suites for 
Harpsichord (1720)—Vol. I: Suites Nos. 

2 in F,3 in D minor, 4 in E minor, and 

6 in F sharp minor; Vol. 11: Suites Nos. 
lin A, 5 in E,7 inG minor, and 8 in F 
minor; Anton Heiller (harpsichord). 


Vanguard /Bach Guild BG-592/3, $4.98 
each, or Stereo BGS-5020/1, $5.95 each. 
(No. 3 
Wolfe Expériences Anonymes EA-0032 
No. 7 
Wolfe ‘ Expériences Anonymes EA-0038 
No. & 
Wolfe Expériences Anonymes EA-0033 


SHAVING the complete first book of 
eight suites available on two discs is cer- 
tainly convenient. Heiller’s playing is by 
and large very satisfactory, for he is a 
forceful performer whose musical stand- 
ards are extremely high. Stylistically, he 
is at times scrupulously correct in accord- 
ance with baroque practices (e.g., the 
clipped dotted rhythms of the French over- 
ture in the Seventh Suite. or the various 
improvisational passages indicated in the 
score merely as chords to be arpeggiated ). 
But elsewhere he does not carry these 
practices nearly far enough. For example, 
repeated sections (which are not strictly 
observed, probably for the obvious reason 
of space limitations) here are played with 
no change in registration and with no addi- 
tional embellishments of any kind. Har- 
monically bare sections are not filled in, 
and not only are few ornaments added 
but some that are given in the most reli- 
able scores are omitted (the latter may, of 
course, be left to the discretion of the per- 
former lempi are in general very sound, 
although for my taste the Passacaille from 
the Seventh Suite is far too fast. Musical- 
ly, Heiller’s readings are both intelligent 
and spirited but for these qualifications. 
Paul Wolfe's excellent versions of Nos. 3, 
7,and 8 are to my mind preferable stylistic- 
ally, but I cannot quibble with Heiller’s 
performances in general; they are basic- 
ally good and at times highly enjoyable. 
rhe sound of the harpsichord at the lower 
level Vanguard so wisely recommends is 
excellent, but occasionally there can be 
heard a somewhat distracting “ping” (a 
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HARPSICHORDS | 
CLAVICHORDS | 


are now available 
at the most reasonable 
prices in our time 


SPERRHAKE 
Passau/Germany 
offers instruments of the highest 
Quality and Beauty 


AS LOW AS: | 
$400 for a clavichord 
$475 for a harpsichord 

UP TO: 
$3000 for a full concert 


harpsichord 
Descriptive literature on request 


ROBERT S. TAYLOR 
8710 Garfield Street 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 











mechanical resonance sometimes found in 

harpsichords; ‘‘mice’’ is another descrip- 

tion) whenever two specific strings on this 

instrument are activated. I.K. 
” 


HANDEL: ‘Messiah’: But who may 
abide; How beautiful are the feet; ‘Israel 
in Egypt’: Their land brought forth frogs; 
Thou shalt bring them in; ‘‘Muzio 
Scevola’’: Ah dolce nome!; ‘‘ Rodelinda’’: 
Vivi, tiranno!; Dove set; ‘‘Radamisto”’: 
Ombra cara; Russell Oberlin (counter- 
tenor); Albert Fuller (harpsichord); 
Baroque Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Thomas Dunn. Decca DL-9407, 
$4.98, or Stereo DL-79407, $5.98. 

S)THIS record leaves no doubt that as a 

master of dramatic expression Handel re- 

mains without peer. His supple recita- 
tive, boundless melodic invention, and 
sure instinct for the climactic moment are 
all here, and for the most part Russell 

Oberlin makes the most of what the com- 

poser has given him to sing. With the 

customary versatility of the countertenor, 

Oberlin makes himself at home here in 
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arias usually sung by voices ranging from 


the true tenor t 


the lyric soprano. ‘The 
sound he produces is prevailingly pure 
and always light and flexible; indeed, he 
negotiates the monstrously difficult colora- 
tura of the Vivi, tiranno! with an élan that 
any singer might be proud of. In addi- 
tion, he is relatively free of the disastrous 
“break” in the voice, as it approaches the 
top, that so plagues some of his colleagues 
\nd of temperament, too, there is abun- 
dance, perhaps more at times than the 
voice can comfortably beat \ few small 
quirks, however, are in evidence \ 
faulty legato, an occasionally awkward 
taking of the breath, and an Italian dic- 
tion that slights certain vital sounds are 
the chief liabilities. So, too, and Oberlin 
is not here responsible, is the rather leaden 
orchestra, whose string tone is not of the 
best. But, all in all, this is a worthy con- 
tribution to the fringes of the Handel 
recorded literature é , }.B 
2 

HAYDN: Symphor Vo. 96 in D; 

MOZART: Symphony in D, K. 385 


“Haffner’); Detroit Symphony Or 





chestra conducted by Paul Paray 
Mercury Stereo SRK-90129, $5.95 
Haydn 
Walter Col. ML-5059 
Miinchinger Lon. CS-6080 


Col. ML-4693 





YOU hi 


with muscles, these performances are for 


ke your Havdn and Mozart 


vou Paray favors big orchestral sound 


ind with a somewhat bass-heavy record- 
ing the music becomes overblown. Paray 
may lack the warmth of Miinchinger or the 
phrasing mastery of Walter, but he is 
forthright and exacting, and the sheer 
vigor of his approach is refreshing. If, 
then, this is not exactly a purist concept 
of Havdn or Mozart, it is at least a strong 
Mercury's stereo 


spreads nicely 1).HIM 


and masculine one 


* 
@INDY: Symphony on a French Moun- 
ain Air; FAURE: Fantaisie, Op. 111; 
SAINT-SAENS: Wedding Cake (Ca- 
price Valse) Op. 76; Grant Johannessen 
piano) with the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Eugene 


Goossens (d'Indy, Fauré) and Lawrance 
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Collingwoe vl 
Stereo SG-7132 


Saint-Saéns). Capito 
$5.98. 

SIN HIS review of the mono version last 
February, I.K. complained of the imbal 
ance between piano and orchestra. Hap 
pily, this fault has been greatly remedied 
in the stereo counterpart, permitting en 
jovment of a performance which is cleat 
and rippling, if somewhat less atmospheric 
than the old Casadesus-Munch version 
Johannessen is conscientious, sensitive, 
and relaxed. Goossens’ support is tendet 
imost to the point of being flabby. \ 
delicate touch is necessary for this Sym 
phony, but not at the expense of sacrificing 
the strong inner fiber of the work. The 
Fauré, and especially the Saint-Saéns, are 
imbued with more life-giving blood, and 
they reveal Johannessen anew as a formid- 


able talent Capitol’s stereo has little 


spread, but etfective depth LD.H.M. 
* 

JOLIVET: Epithalam pour orchestre 

vocal a@ douse parties; Suite del phique 


pour douz nstruments; Ensembles 
Vocal et Instrumental, conducted by 
\ndré Jolivet. French Columbia FCX- 
639 (Import; price not available) 
AHERE is an indispensable dise for those 
who follow the trends of modern music 
The Epithalame for ‘‘vocal orchestra” cer- 
tainly does not fall into the category ol 
choral music, though the voices carry the 
full burden without accompaniment. The 
writing, that is, is orchestral rather than 
vocal. There are some lines of text 
written by the composer himself) but a 
good deal of the singing is done on mean- 
ingless svllables. We are not told when 
the FE 





Spithalame was composed, but we 
may take it to be recent. The Suite 
delphique, in which a small instrumental 
group is treated much as the voices are 
in the companion piece, dates from 1942; 
it was first heard publicly in 1948. It is 
built entirely on the Greek modes, and 
the Ondes Martenot and harp are featured 
among the instruments. Unlike so many 
of his contemporaries and = associates, 
Jolivet writes music “primarily designed 
to please and impress’. For those who 
do not know his work here is a good 
introduction, along with the Concerto for 
Ondes Martenoton Westminster.—P.L.M. 
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A highly commendable release on a new label 


JOSQUIN DES PRES: Missa Una 
w de Buscaya; Vhe Renaissance 
( is of New York conducted by 


Harold Brown. Baroque Records 9002, 


S4 OS 
ATIHIUS record is the first commercial 
release of a new label which, in spite of its 


does not intend to limit itself to 


the music of one period only. Indeed, 
this and its coming releases are all of 
Renaissance works: its Coming issues in- 
clude a iother Mass by Josquin \¢ 1450- 


music of Josquin’s teacher, 
1430-c.1495), all 
This 


present disc represents a most auspicious 


1521), and 
] 


oh ies Ockeghem § (« 


done by the Renaissance Chorus. 


start. It is not the first time that a Mass 


by this giant of Renaissance music has 


been recorded on LP: just recently West- 
minster released a French Erato recording 
of the great Pange lingua and there was 

earlier recording of the same work on 
Music label 
7085), as well as one of another Josquin 
Mass But this 
new disc is no less welcome for not being 
field that covers nineteen sur- 
Masses by This 
particular one is the fifth of the six that 


the hard-to-obtain Library 


on the same label (7075). 


first in a 


Viving this composer. 
make up Josquin’s Second Book of Masses 
published in 1512. 


an old song on which it is based; and the 


It draws its name from 


correct spelling of its title, as far as I have 


been able to check, should be ‘‘ Una masque 
de B or Biscaya)"’, and not as it is 
yIVe the information with this record 


and reproduced above, although incon- 


sistencies of early French spelling might 
leave room for divergences. The word 
masque” can vary in meaning from “hag”’ 
to “hussy’’, and the translation made in 


the notes as “‘\ Maid of Biscay”’ is perhaps 


i bit tame. As for the music itself, it is 

well served here. Brown's group is a 

LISZ1 12 Etudes d’Exécution Transcen- 
dar Gyorgy Cziffra (piano \ngel 
3591B, $9.96 

Borov ...Vox 9690 

N ! 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, & 11) 

Bole awe ‘ . Victor LM-2291 

Dec 1959 


good one. In an era when much is made 


of juvenile delinquency it is comforting 
to find a group of student age who get 
together to sing Renaissance polyphony. 
\nd well, too. 
into a 


Brown has welded them 
smooth ensemble and—a miracle 
in itself!—has even gotten the girls to sing 


without vibrato, usually such a curse in 


current performances of this literature. 
\s a result, the sopranos have a straight, 
clean quality (some might cruelly call it 
“hooting’’) that one associates with boys, 
or with choirs in England, a country with 
and sense of choral 


The 


very appropriate one in terms of sound 


a different greater 


tradition. performance is thus a 


quality, although the conductor could 
have provided a bit more thrust and in- 
cisiveness to avoid a dragging quality that 
itself. Since I do 


f this work available to 


occasionally 


suggests 


not have a score 


me [ cannot check it, 
fact that 


employing musica 


but in view of the 
s a staunch advocate of 
ficta 
indicated by the composer but added by 


Brown 
accidentals not 
matter of 


performers in his time as a 


course according to certain traditions—it 
might have been helpful if he had ex- 
such 
The 


I am told, the author of the 


plained in his jacket notes any 


usages that he may have made here. 
conductor is, 


annotations, even though they are un 


These down 


towards newcomers to this music rather 


signed. notes are geared 


than to the devotees who are its more 
likely purchasers, but in this vein they 
are well done. The recording was made 
in St. Paul’s Chapel of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and its acoustics provide an 
admirably apt setting for this music. All 
in all, this is 


that 


a highly commendable re- 


lease reflects credit on everyone 
involved and augurs well for the future 


of this label J.W.B. 


ACZIFFRA’S traversal of the complete 
Etudes comes hard on the heels of Jorge 
Bolet’s recording (of nine). I remarked 
in my review of the latter that it was un- 


fortunate that Bolet was unable to include 
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the complete set in his single record, but 
that this was undoubtedly done to prevent 
the excellent piano sound from deteriorat- 
ing \ngel has managed to spread the 
twelve Etudes over four sides, with sonic 
results comparable to Victor; one Wot- 
ders, however, whether room might not 
have been found for a few additional 
pieces, for economically the Angel set as 
it is proves expensive. Cziffra’s playing 
is spectacular, certainly These difficult 
works apparently hold no terrors for him, 
ind he throws off display passages one 
ifter another with no effort whatsoever. 
He is at his best in this sort of writing 
the grand effect, dazzling runs, and earth- 
shattering octave passages—and this pro- 
vides a great deal of listening excitement 
Many times, however, the musical line 
ind especially the poetic content of this 
music escapes him, with the result that 
the less spectacular pieces—No. 3 (Land- 
No. 9 (Remembrance), and the al- 
most impressionistic No. 11 (Evening 
Harn NES 


intil an occasional technical passage stirs 


become dull and meaningless 


the pianist up again. Bolet shows us how 
these Etudes can sound; his interpreta- 
tions never let us feel that these works are 
so much empty writing, bombast, and 
cheapness as Czilfra would lead us to 
believe. Here, then, is essentially the 
difference between the two recordings: 
Bolet treats the music as music, while 


Cziffra regards it as an opportunity for 


technical display Both, within their 

frameworks, are worth hearing, although 

my personal choice is for Bolet. I... 
* 


LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in A; Raymond 

l’Association  <Ar- 
tistique des Concerts Colonne conducted 
bv Eugéne Bigot Odéon XOC-131, 
$4.98 (Import 

ASINCE the release at hand is my first 


acquaintance with the artistry of Trouard, 


Prouard piano 


and the liner notes—in French—tell us 
nothing about him, let it be said here that 
he is a magnificent musician of outstand- 
ing gifts. With an extraordinary tech- 
nique as a rock-solid foundation, his de- 
livery utilizes an enormous vocabulary of 


expression and tonal color. His striking 
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grasp of the dramatic, and of romantic 
style, are no less developed. Bigot doe- 
a tine job with the orchestra; his violi 
and cello soloists deserve special mention 
For me this is truly an exciting disc 
Whose only fault lies in the muddiness of 
Its reproduction \.K 
© 

LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in A; Philippe 

Entremont (piano) with the Philadel- 


phia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 


Ormandy. Columbia ML-5389, $4.98 


lrouard, Bigot, Colonne Orch. Odéon XOC-131 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein, RCA 
Victor Sym RCA Victor LM-2068 


ALIKE his countryman Raymond Trou- 
ard, Entremont spans an enormous range of 
mood and color, from impetuous bravuras 
to the most delicately shaded dolci. Or- 
mandy does his work with customary 
adroitness. [I cannot say which pianist | 


prefer because both (along with Rubin- 


stein in the EF flat Concerto) are in the 


astral region of excellence. Columbia, 

however, provides better sound. \.K 
. 

LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat: 





GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 16; Richard Farrell (piano); Hallé 
Orchestra conducted by George Weldon 
Mercury Stereo SR-90126, $5.95 
SFARRELL’S technique has a remark 
able fluidity, and his playing is beautifully 
colored This graceful delicacy is well 
suited to the Grieg, which is gorgeously 
done here, but not quite so ideal for the 
Liszt Che latter requires just a bit more 
flashiness than Farrell wants to give. Not 
that this performance is lackluster, for it 
is intelligent and refined throughout, 
though almost too much so. Weldon 
gives sturdy support, and the sound, 


though a bit bottom-heavy, is generally 


excellent. Tape hiss is noticeable. —P.C.P. 
+ 

MARCELLO: Psalm XVIII, “I ciel 

immenst narrano’; Psalm XV, “Signor, 


da lempia vente’; Wanda Madonna 
contralto), Nino Adami (tenor), Ro- 
berto Caruana (cello), Polyphonic 
Chorus of Turin, Angelicum Orchestra 
of Milan, conducted by Aladar Janes. 
Westminster XW N-18837, $4.98. 
ATHIS Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739) 
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is one of those composers who figure promi- 


nently in the reference books, but rarely 
in concert programs or record catalogues. 
frue, a number of his instrumental works 


have lately seen the light of vinyl, most 
of late in Epic’s admirable 
Ttalicae But 
the most famous and significant aspect of 


extensli\ ely 


Vonumenta Musicae series. 
his output, such as scholars deem it, has 
shabbily For 


Marcello’s most notable achievement was 


been treated in general. 


his setting of fifty of the Psalms. The col- 
lection of them appeared in two equal 
halves, the first twenty-five in 1724, the 
1726, 


versified Italian translations of Girolamo 


second twenty-five in using the 


Giustiniani. While there is some dissent 


on their worth, most musicologists have 


collection a milestone in 
But 


ibout the only ones who have had 


declared the 
music history. musicologists have 
been 
the opportunity (or at least the initiative) 
to investigate and judge them, for the 
Psalmi are rarely heard, even in record- 
\n organ arrangement of an excerpt 
from Psalm XVIII (19 in the King James 
Version) was recorded by Biggs for Colum- 
bia (ML-4603) 
M-G-M 


one ever 


ings. 


and by Ellsasser for 


(E-3005). The only complete 
Psalm I, ‘Beato 
offered some years back on a Vox 
(PL-6100). 


the Angelicum Orchestra of Milan, was a 


recorded was 
luomo"’, 
disc This recording, featuring 
dull affair, stodgily performed and mud- 
dily recorded; and on the other side was a 
terrible version of Carissimi’s Jephte. The 
deletion of this disc long ago was some- 
thing less than tragic. But it did leave 
Marcello’s 
sented in the catalogue. 


poor Psalmi again unrepre- 


This present re- 


lease, a product of Westminster's new 


affiliation with Angelicum Records of 


Italy, now remedies the situation and fills 
the gap in the catalogue. Physically, at 
least. for these two performances do not 
give either the best basis for judging 


last word 


There is undeniably some fine 


the composer’s work or the 
thereo 
melodic writing especially in the first of 
two, but whatever else there 


these may 


be is lost amid the decidedly mediocre 
solo singing (and I'd swear I can hear a 
bass soloist in one brief ensemble in the 


first Psalm), and rather opaque recording, 
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MUSIC CALENDAR 1960 


Since 1949 a most welcome gift combin 
ing beauty and usefulness throughout the 
year, and remaining a permanent record 
thereafter. 

















For the first time, the cover is a seven- 
color reproduction — a detail from an 
anonymous mural painting, second half of 
the 16th century (courtesy of The National 
Portrait Gallery, London), and reproduced 
from Morley, Consort Lessons published for 
The New York Public Library by Peters 


Edition. 

The 29 illustrations for the 1960 Music 
Calendar (including the cover, title page, 
and each two-week calendar page) are 


superb reproductions of musical manuscripts 
from the 15th and 18th centuries, as well 
as portraits of and works of art concerned 
with various composers and musical instru- 
ments of many countries and centuries .. . 
through the widespread media of architec- 
ture, drawing, engraving, painting (oil, 
parchment, mural, silk), photography (and 
daguerreotype), porcelain (Meissen), sculp- 
ture (marble, bronze, wood, terra cotta), 
stained glass, tapestry. The traditional Pet- 
ers Edition green cover (with easel back) 
encloses superior paper, beautifully printed. 


Important musical events associated with 
each day of the year are listed on the re- 
verse of each page: dates of composers, 
conductors, concert artists, educators and 
other musicians; first performances of var- 
ious musical classics; founding dates of 
many leading schools and orchestras — in- 
teresting and valuable information in plan- 
ning anniversary programs and for many 
other purposes. Special mention is made 
with illustrations concerning the 1960 cen- 
tennial of Gustav Mahler and Hugo Wolf, 
the sesquicentennial of Chopin and Robert 
Schumann, the tercentenary of Alessandro 
Scarlatti, and the semi-quincentenary of Wil- 
helm Friedemann Bach. 


Peters Edition Music Calendar 04. 
For 1960 


6% x 10 inches 
$2.50 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 
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NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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which blurs the chorus. ‘These perform- 
ances, as in the case of the old Vox one, 
follow a frequent Italian custom at present 
of blowing up the instrumental accompani- 
ment to the size of a big string orchestra. 
\ctually these Psalms were set for voices 
with an accompaniment of nothing more 
than figured bass, with occasional use of 
two violins and_ cello obbligati. rhe 
murky amplification here does no justice 
to the composer’s intentions. Thus this 
disc is but a little improvement over its 
Vox predecessor. Plainly some one else 
will have to havea go at it if this situation 
is to be bettered. Full texts and trans- 
lations are provided J.W.B. 
7 

MENDELSSOHN: Sonata for Organ No. 

1 in F minor, Op. 65; Sonata for Organ 

No. 6 in D minor, Op. 65; E. Power 

Biggs (Organ of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


London Columbia ML-5409, $4.98. 
Sonata No. 6 


Schweitzer Columbia ML-4602 


AAUTHENTICITY is stressed as the 
reason for utilizing the St. Paul Cathedral 
organ, for Mendelssohn himself played in 
the Cathedral on at least two occasions. 
Of course, the organ itself is not the iden- 


tical one, having since been rebuilt, but 


When you can’t find some remem- 


bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 


tn the quarterly journal 


NJ 




















published by the 
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the acoustical surroundings are in all likeli 
hood quite similar to those of Mendels 
sohn’s day. For this reason, the present 
recording will be of considerable interes: 
to collectors, especially since the publica 
tion of the six organ sonatas was prompted 
by the success of Mendelssohn's appear 
ances in England. Whether the St. Paul 
organ is the ideal instrument for these 
pieces, however, is open to question 
Phere is an over-abundance of reverbera- 
tion and a resulting lack of clarity in the 
louder passages which somewhat lessen 
one’s enjoyment of these two sonatas 
The sound is, to be sure, majestic, but 
the intimate religious quality inherent is 
the music is sublimated. Biggs, too, is 
at fault here, for he plays these works in 
a very matter-of-fact manner. Technic- 
ally, his is an exceptionally brilliant ap- 
proach, and from this point of view his 
interpretations are excellent, but there is 
almost no spiritual feeling in his playing 
as there is, for example, in the moving 
Schweitzer performance of the Sixth 
Sonata. Compare the final Andante ot 
that sonata in both interpretations: 
Schweitzer’s is reverent and contempla- 
tive; Biggs’ version says nothing. Regis- 
tration in the new recording is excellent, 
although I feel that the less flashy ap- 
proach in Schweitzer’s interpretation is 
at times better suited to the music. 
Sonically, with the reservations mentioned, 


this is quite a spectacular recording.—I.K. 
e 


MOZART: Piano Concerto in C minor, 
K. 491; Sonata inB Flat, K. 333; Piano 
Concerto in D minor, K. 466; Sonata in 
A minor, K. 310; Denis Matthews 
piano) with the Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Hans Swarow- 
skv. Vanguard VRS-1037/VRS-1040, 
$4.98 each, or Stereo VSD-2025/VSD- 
2028, $5.95. 

S)THE adjectives that come readily to 

mind are: fluent, musical, smooth, well- 

controlled, nicely balanced, clearly ar- 
ticulated, and, above all, efficient. All 
these are admirable qualities. But there 
are other attributes equally desirable for 

a re-creation of this great music, and these 

are not always in evidence here. One is 
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not ivs aware, for instance, of a close 


ident ition with the composer's style, 
nor are some of the quieter melodies traced 
with maximum of grace or sensitivity. 
But it is chiefly emotional depth which is 
lacking in such a work as the tragic and 
poignant .\ minor Sonata. Thus, while 
there is an abundance of expert pianism 
on these records, the performances are 
not especially notable as interpretations 
B.G 
> 

MOZART: Horn Concerto No. 2 in E Flat, 
K.1 417; Horn Concerto No. 3 in E 
Flat, K.V. 447; James Stagliano (horn) 
with the Zimbler Sinfonietta Boston 


Stereo BS T-1002, $5.95 
SSTAGLIANO is 


1 tone close to the muted French stvle of 


a sensitive artist, with 


horn playing, as opposed to the solid, 
his Mozart 
flabby. 


Except for mulling a few trills, his tech- 


brassier German stvle. Thus, 


is tender and relaxed but never 


nique is secure. He is backed by one of 


the finest chamber orchestras anywhere. 


Phe music should appeal to everyone; the 


Concerto No. 2, especially, is a deeply 


moving work The recording itself is 


absolutely gimmick-less, natural, and 


satisfying | hope that the Boston label 


will be around for a long time. It isa ray 


of hope in a market dominated by com- 
mercial considerations. D.H.M. 
. 

MOZART: “Nozze di Figaro’’—Voi che 
sapete; Non so pti; Giunse alfin il 
momento (Deh vient Venite inginoc- 
chiatevt; ‘Don Giovanni’’—Vedrat, car- 
v “Zauberflote’—Ach, ich fihl's; 
“Cosi Fan Tutte’’—In uomini; Misera, 
de mé, K. 369; Mass in C minor 


Laudamus Te; Et incarnatus est; Exsul- 
tate, jubilate—Alleluia; Anna Motto 


soprano) with Philharmonia Orchestra 


j 


conducted by Alceo Galliera. Angel 

35716, $4.98. 
ATHAT Anna Moffo is one of the most 
promising of our younger singers is gen- 
erally conceded. She has shown her versa- 
tility her several recordings—she was a 
charming Nanetta in ‘Falstaff’, a viva- 
clous, vixenish Musetta in ‘“‘Bohéme,"’ the 


most diminutive of Butterflies. Indeed, 


there is great variety in this set of Mozart 
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arias. The voice itself, I thought as I 
listened to the two Cherubino ariettas, has 


But Miss 


Moffo strikes me as a Susanna rather than 


taken on body and roundness. 
a Cherubino; she sings Deh vieni, non 
tardar with unusual lyricism and limpidity 
(I only wish she had given it with the 
appoggiaturas) and Venite inginocchiatevi 
with irresistible gaiety. Her Zerlina in 
Vedrai, carino is equally appealing, and 
she enjoys the cynical humor of Despina 
And in Ach, ich fiihl’s she 
a Pamina with some depth of 


in Jn womini. 
portrays 
character. ‘The concert aria seems to me 
less successful, for here she attempts to 
rather too much ex- 


induce drama with 


pression. The recitative is almost tearful, 
which is certainly not the mood of a tragic 
heroine in classic drama. The two sections 
of the great unfinished Mass are in most 
ways excellent, conceived in dignity and 
cleanly executed. Here, however, she has 
some difficulty with the lowest notes. All 
is well in her spirited Alleluia, sung at a 
good brisk pace but not so rapidly that 
the intricate passages cannot be executed. 
Miss Moffo comes through the exacting 
test of this recital as a gifted, musical, and 
artist—-what is 


accomplished more, an 


interesting one. She is well supported by 


Galliera’s orchestra ems 
~ 

MOZART: Quintet in E flat, K. 452; 

BERKELEY: 7rio for Violin, Horn and 

Piano; Colin Horsley (piano), Dennis 


Brain (horn), Manoug Parikian (violin); 
The Dennis Brain Wind 
EMI-Capitol G-7175, $4.98. 


Ensemble. 


ATHE only thing wrong with this record 
is the reversed labeling, which doubtless 
was a fluke. Noone can fault the exquisite 


playing of the Mozart, touched with 


feelings of concertante style and yet not 
made to sound like a piano work framed 
with wind and brass. Any mixture of in- 
struments with tone colors that will not 


blend tends te make inequalities within 
the best-planned The 


must understand this and their playing 


design. players 
must neither understate nor overestimate. 
In this case there is tonal equality through- 
out. The oboe is not of the benign quality 
we expect to hear in this country, but it is 
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true to pitch and not acutely pinched or 
nasal in the French style. Brain's playing 
proves how artistic an artist he was—his 
part leaves an indelible mark, but it is 
absorbed with the total, not set off for 
soloistic display Berkeley's work is worth 
owning. We have grumbled that con- 
temporary music on records has revolved 
around the same names and same music. 
But it is not only for the freshness of an 
unfamiliar piece that I praise the Berkeley 
Trio. He is far from the parochial type of 
British composer who uses _folk-song, 
quasi-Elizabethan remembrance manners 
\s this work shows, Berkeley is a cos- 
mopolitan composer with clearly disposed 
musical ideas and the ability to convey 
them The combination of violin, horn, 
and piano is extremely rare. It does per- 


mit, as in this instance, the imparting of 


precise musical values. It is played sen- 

sitively. The recorded sound is good 

throughout. A.C 
e 


MOZART: Serenade in G, K. 525 (“Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik™’ Serenade in D, 
K. 239 (“Serenata Notturna’’); Diverti- 
mento in D, K. 136; 1 Musici. Epic 
LC-3613, $4.98 

ATHIS is I Musici’s tirst jaunt into the 

neighborhood of Salzburg and Vienna, and 

no one could be more disappointed than 
this reviewer to discover that their per- 
formances in these environs seem heavy, 


deliberate, and lacking in anv traces of 


Mozartian wit and cheer. It must be a 
case of misunderstanding all around; even 
within the individual phrase, the ensemble 
misses the last word in molding the melody 
line. Bemoan the day when this usually 
superlative organization can be called 
ponderous—but the day is come. Italy 
and the early eighteenth century are | 
Miusici’s proper domain, evidently; let us 
urge them quickly home S.F. 
a 
MOZART: Symphony No. 35 in D, K. 385 
‘Haffner’ ;) Symthony No. 41 in C, 
K. 551 (“Jupiter 
Orchestra conducted by Josef Krips 
London Stereo CS-6081, $4.98. 
STHESE performances of two of the 


Israel Philharmonic 


foundation blocks of the symphonic reper- 


tory can be expected to become contro- 
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versial. I suspect that most musicians 
will admire them; but the public accu 
tomed to dramatically-inspired, persona 
ity-heavy presentations of Mozart sym- 
phonies by so many of our famous maestros 
(lately even Beecham, too) will doubtless 
welcome them as they would a swarm of 
gnats at a woodland frolic. Josef Krips 
has insisted on presenting this music with 
the utmost clarity and refinement 
presentation of such gracious style, musi 
cality, lovely tone, and fidelity to Mozart's 
economic notations that there can be no 
question that real music is being made 
Dynamic contrasts are not overdrawn 
Subsidiary parts of the scores are not 
pulled out and given overheightened sig- 
nificance in the cause of exercising imagina- 
tion (this trick never fails to remind me 
of Little Jack Horner). The minuets 
have the ease of eighteenth-century court 
dances and do not sound like Viennese 
rock-and-roll. Overpowering joy by speed 
is not an objective in the finales. And in 
the slow movements there is not a trace 
of the pain of an aching heart. This way 
of playing Mozart, which London has so 
faithfully reproduced in a_ resplendent 
recording, is a refreshment to this reviewer 
after hearing so many wrought-up grap- 
ples with the infinite. It is glistening with 
honesty. It sounds like music, and it 
sounds like Mozart C4. 
+. 


MUSSORGSKY: Pictures at an Exhibi 
tion; RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Capric 
cio Espagnol; New York Philharmonic 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. Co- 
lumbia ML-5401, $4.98. 


Mussorgsky) 
Ormandy, Phila. Orch Columbia ML-4700 
Kubelik, Chicago Sym. Mercury MG-50000 


Rimsky-Korsakov) 
Szell, Cleveland Orch Epic LC-3483 
Ormandy, Phila. Orch. -Columbia CL-707 


ATHOUGH doubtless motivated by a 
desire to infuse both readings with greater 
atmosphere and character, Bernstein's 
tampering with tempi has just the oppo- 
site effect. In the principal offering, par- 
ticular liberties are taken in the opening 
promenade and in the episodes entitled 
Il Vecchio Castello, Limoges, and the closing 
Great Gate of Kiev where the performance 
tends to disintegrate due to the slow 
tempo. I 


1 the portion depicting Samuel 
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Goldenberg and Schmuyle the snail’s pace 
and weird phrasing further rob the music 


of continuity and character. The pace is 
again crawling and the requisite spirit 
ibsent in Capriccio Espagnol up until the 
final repeat of the Al/borada, when Bernstein 
suddenly breaks loose in a finish that has 
the orchestra scrambling for notes. The 
presentations of both works by Ormandy, 


which these nominally supersede in the 
Columbia catalogue, were better, though 
Szell’s wav with the Rimsky-Korsakov is 
the best of all. The sound is full and 
clearly reproduced, but must the music 
be leveled off by the monitor every time 


a fortissimo 1s reached ? VK. 
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PUCCINI: ‘La Bohéme”™ 
tonietta Stella (Mimi 
Rodolfo); Bruna Rizzoli (Musetta); 

Marcello); Guido 
Giuseppe Mo- 


Highlights; An- 
Giorgio Poggi 


Renato Capecchi 
Mazzini (Schaunard 
desti (Colline); Giorgio Onesti (Alcin- 
doro); Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Featro de San Carlo di Napoli con- 
ducted by Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. 
Columbia ML-5377, $4.98. 
ATHIS selection from Columbia's recent 
“Bohéme”’ set does not exhaust the prime 
favorites in the score—where are the 
quartet, the tenor-baritone duet?—but it 
fills its two sides with well-loved music 


The performance, as has been noted be 


“{T TAKES TWO TO STEREO” * 


the perfect team for stereo! 


For matchless reproducton of stereo recordings 


— the Model 196 UNIPOISE Arm 


with integrated Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE pickup 
and the GYROPOISE 800 airborne Stereotable 


Only the Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE 


has the exclusive ‘‘T-GUARD” stylus assembly 


with the parallel reproducing element so important for stereo 


only the GYROPOISE Stereotable revolves on a bearing-of-air 


— in magnetic suspension 


only the Stereo FLUXVALVE is warranted for a lifetime 
In plain truth, here is more to enjoy 


from both stereophonic and monophonic records 


Fine quality high fidelity products 
by PICKERING & Co., Inc., Plainview, N. Y 
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fore, 15 such as one might hear in the 
course of almost any company's weekly 
repertoire. The singers are all competent 
ind thoroughly at home in the music, 
though there is little in their work to make 
ou sit on the edge of your chair P.L.M 
* 
PUCCINI: “La Bohéme” 
Huni-Mihacsek (Mimi 
kurth Musetta Helge Roswaenge 
Rodolfo \rmin Weltner (Marcello 
Waldemar 


Henke (Alcindoro); Gerald Kasenow 


ibridged; Felice 
Hedwig Jung- 
Edwin Hever (Schaunard 


Colline); Josef Hattemer (Parpignol 


Orchestra ind Chorus ot the Berlin 


State Opera (Sung in German Eterna 

730, $5.95 
ATVHE market for this disc is clearly 
limited to admirers and collectors of the 
recordings of Huni-Mihacsek and Ros 
vaenge. It seems unlikely that anyone 
else will be tempted by this transfer from 
old) Polvdor 78s The German. short 
operas on records recorded between the 
wars differ completely from the “high 
lights’’ we are accustomed to in America. 


Instead of picking out the chief arias, 
duets and ensembles, as is generally the 
practice here, the Germans attempted to 
sample a whole score. Thus the scores 
ire snipped of a page or two here, a 
measure or two there, ind when necessary 
t handful of pages elsewhere. As a result 
irias are abridged or even cut out to make 
room for less meaningful passages from 
other parts of the work. As an example, 


Mimi be 


ing, Sz, Jit chiamano Mimi, ma il mio 


gins her first aria with the open- 
nome é Lucia, but then skips the best part 
of two pages in the vocal score to Sola mi 
fo and ends the aria before the final 
phr ises Her Addio aria of the second act 
is missing completely and the death scene 
is mercilessly butchered. This kind of 
hodgepodge is far from satisfactory and 
really prevents one from forming any- 
thing like a total impression of the singers’ 
interpretations 


This is especially unfortunate i 


case of the Hungarian Huni-Mihacsek, 


who was a kind of super-utilitarian house 


irtist of the Munich opera in the 20s and 
30s and apparently sang in almost any- 


thing which called for a s prance from the 
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1 the 


French, Italian, and German repertor 
She is, however, most warmly remembere 
as one of the great Mozart singers of the 
period. Eterna would have done her 

greater service by issuing a recital of her 
best recorded arias—many of which are 


stunning. Let us hope that such a dis 


will soon be forthcoming. What one does 
hear here is a fine, light, often silvery 
soprano exceptionally well projected and 
easily produced, which has a haunting 
\nd she 


is the only member of this Germat 


loveliness in its upper register 


oriented cast who even approaches the 
Puccini idiom. She succeeds in singing 
with stylistic accuracy despite the rigidit 
of the unsympathetic conductor, who is 
nameless on this issue but who was listed 
is Herr Weigert on the old Polydor issue 
Roswaenge is as tonally suave and appeal 
ing as usual but his phrasing and general 
approach is disturbingly un-Italian. And 
those final cries of ‘‘Mimi’’ somehow need 
Mediterranean blood behind them to be 
completely effective The gem of the 
recording is the O soave fanciulla duet 
which is beautifully done The gentle 
singing of both principals comes as a re 
freshing antidote for anyone sick of the 
usual shouting one hears in this music 
Roswaenge is even content to drop to the 
intended E instead of steaming up to the 
high C at the end. ‘The effect is enchant 
ing This almost makes up for the dis 
appointments elsewhere on the record 
The sound is acceptable although there is 
some surface noise G.L.M 
+. 
PUCCINI: “Gianni Sc hicchi”’ ; lito Gobbi 
Gianni Schicchi Victoria de los 
\ngeles (Lauretta \nna Maria Canali 
Zita); Carlo Del Monte (Rinuccio); 
\delio Zagonara (Gherardo); Lidia 
Marimpietri (Nella); Claudio Cornoldi 
Gherardino); Saturno Meletti (Betto 
Paolo Montarsolo Simone 
Valentini (Marco); Giuliana Raymondi 


Fernand 


La Ciesca 
\mantio do  Nicolao 
\ irgilio Stoco (Pinellino Paolo Caroli 


Guccio); Rome Opera Orchestra con 


Spinelloccio; 


ducted by Gabriele Santini. Capit 
Stereo SGAR-7179, $5.98. 


S) THIS is a very busy opera with a good 
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sizec ist spread pretty much over 


stage Three of its personages 


rea st-rate; the rest have to be well 


rapid-tire ensemble, and_ of 


they can all do with fine voices, 


too. 
| Cetra recording was accounted a 
though it only partially lived up 
The 


nd the singers worked well to- 


Vin “1 4 
the requirements performance 
admira- 
but 


was the ever 
ble Gius title 
the young lovers could have 

ng In this 
is unusually high. 


hen there 


»ppe Taddei in the role, 
been better 
the general 


new version 


standard Gobbi’s natu- 
ral voice is by 


| uldei > 


the ou 


no means comparable to 
all odds 
Italian 
plays Schicchi to the 


be- 


in richness, but he is by 


baritone actor in 


today He 


without carrying 


tstanding 
opel 
hilt b the comedy 


bounds of human credibility. 


Victoria de 


melting 


vond the 


los Angeles is in her most 


the grateful role. of 


little 


voice in 


Lauretta; her aria, O mio babbino 


Puceini Gianni Schicchi 


Puceini-— Manon Lescaut 


Puceini Suor Angelica 
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dust cover. 
the highest degree of legibility. 
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STMAS CUFT 


caro, has rarely been so beautifully sung. 
\nd C Del Monte is that 
lyric tenor who combines power and vital- 

he 
And a 


extra 


arlo unusual 


itv in his youthful, pleasing voice 


other parts are 


deal 


dimension of 


all well played. 


great has been added by the 


stereo, for everyone has 
space so that he can move around and act 


realism All in all, 


standing recording 


with 


this is an out- 
of an endearing opera. 
P.L.M 

e 
ROSSINI: 
“La 


Gaz 


Overtures 


Tell’ 


““Semiramide”’; ‘La 


“Guglielmo 

Cenerentola” 
ca Ladra”’; P 
chestra conducted by Peter Maag 
don Stereo CS-6089, $4.98. 


aris Conservatoire Or- 


Lon 


EACH of these overtures is, in the main, 


joyous in outlook, and so are the perform- 


ances they receive here, which for all their 


exuberance are loosed with just enough 
restraint to be tasteful. The sound is 
superb, the surfaces only fair. PS..F: 
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A fascinating preview of Rameau’s genius 


HE enormous dramatic gilts ot 

Rameau’s stvle became manifest only 
late in his life, in the amazing series of 
operas begun in 1733, his fiftieth year. In 
which may be dated 


these cantatas, 


around 1715, we are afforded a fascinating 
and wholly rewarding preview of this later 
genius; they may be regarded as a bridge 
of the 


early keyboard pieces and the remarkable 


between the charm and sensibility 


insight of the late works 

Che plan of the French chamber cantata 
is quite simple, and owes much to earlier 
Italian like 


Steffani: of recitative-plus- 


models by men Rossi and 


three pairs 
aria, often interspersed with short instru- 
mental interludes The special viability 
of the Rameau pieces lies in his ability to 
suggest so much with the simplest means 


Vocal 


meaningful; 


virtuosity is exploited only when 


coloratura becomes not an 
end in itself, but a superb and fanciful de- 
vice for word-painting. Then, too, there 
is his remarkable sense of declamation, a 
gift for changing rhythmic outlines to ac- 


Not until 


Debussy was there a French composer so 


cord with the flow of the text 


adept at illuminating language with tone 


By far the greatest of the three works 


is the Orpheus cantata, which tells only 


of the actual moment when the hero is 


forced to look upon Euridice, thus causing 
her to die a second time The action is 
concentrated in the central “arr gracteux”’ 


framing it the narrator tirst sets the stage 


and then leads away to a final moralizing. 


What 


it world of emotion Rameau gives 


us In the six minutes of this aria! Orpheus 
is at first triumphant at his victory over 
RAMEAU: Three solo cantatas—L' Impa- 

tience; Diane et Actéon; Orphée. Elisa- 


beth Verlooy (soprano), Walter Gerwig 


lute), Ulrich Grehling (violin), Johannes 


Koch (viola da gamba), Rudolf Ewer- 
hart (harpsichord Decca Archive 
\RC-3123, $5.98 or s) Stereo ARC- 


73123, $6.98 
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the Furies; then he turns to Euridice and 


she falls, as the music breaks off into a 


series of ariosos and instrumental com- 


ments as moving as anything in Gluck, 


underscored with a sense of harmonic 


daring, unexpected modulations into re- 
mote keys, and marvelous changes of vocal 
and instrumental color. Here we clearl\ 
lind the germ of the great scenes in the 
Rameau 


later tragedies, and the effect, 


even in such modest setting, is over- 


whelming 


\lthough 


Actéon are of 


L'Impatience and Diane et 
slenderer content, there is 
much there to delight, particularly in the 
dancelike final arias of each piece, and in 
those beguiling momentary spots of color 
when Rameau sends his vocal line off into 
space, to mirror the rustling of brooks and 
the clangor of horns 

The performances are 


Mme. 


voice than the reedy French sopranos usu- 


very stylish 


Verlooy has a somewhat richer 


ally associated with this music, and I 
think this is all to the good, especially if 
the record is heard straight through. She 


is occasionally embarrassed by the mo- 


ments of coloratura, but 


who wouldn't 
be? .\t the very least she is a fine stylist, 
and rises to real eloquence when it is re- 
quired. Her instrumental support is solid 


and musicianly, although the gambist’s 
phrasing occasionally tends toward square- 
ness. The recording is perfectly marvel- 


ous, and, in 


the stereo version, quite 
properly not spread out very much. 

No English texts are provided, although 
the French is given complete. Consider- 
ing the special and naive conceits of this 
kind of poetry, I think it is better taken 
on its own terms; there are times when 
too much knowledge can be a detriment 
Nothing, however, can excuse the ludi 
crous gibberish of the purportedly-English 
program notes, in which, for example, we 
learn that ‘“‘the uniform form construction 

leads to an accompagnato, no different 
to how Gluck have written it.” 
Shame! \.R 


would 
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RESPIGHI: The Pines of Rome; BER- 
LIOZ: Roman Carnival Overture; 
LISZT: Les Préludes; 
Orchestra conducted by Herbert von 
Karajal \ngel Stereo S-35613, $5.98. 

SKARAJAN is most respectful of the 


Philharmonia 


earnestness of the Liszt and neither leans 


too heavily on its sentiment nor makes it 


an occasion for running up the flag. He 
does not convince me he loves the piece, 
but he clearly understands it. Karajan is 
not so etfective in his handling of Berlioz’ 
Overture There is insufficient thrust in 


the attacks, and a general absence of 
exuberance. It’s a poor carnival without 
excitement and enthusiasm. I never hear 
the Respighi without remembering in 
detail Toscanini’s wonderful performance 
Despite my preconceived notions about 
how this music should be heard, I tind that 
Karajan distills poetry from the Pines of 
the Janiculum. He is ineffective, however, 
in imparting inevitable movement to the 
Pines Near a Catacomb or appropriate 
stride (proud as a Tarquin’s, it ought to be) 
to the concluding section, the Pines of the 
\ppian Way 


how this music sounds in stereo than with 


Those more concerned with 


the music itself will want to know that the 
recording is a just a trifle low in level, 
somewhat more reverberant§ than ts 


ideal, but otherwise very convincing 


indeed € 5.1. 
= 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9 in C (The 

Great’); Boston Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Charles Munch. RCA 
Victor LM-2344, $4.98, or Stereo LSC- 
2344, $5.98 


Toscanini, N BC RCA Victor LM-1835 
Szell, Cleveland Epic LC-3431 


SCERTAINLY this is the fastest Schu- 
bert Ninth on records, with first and third 
movements that are played as if Munch's 
only interest in them were in getting to 
the second and fourth. Midway in the 
latter movement, moreover, his interest 
seems to wear thin, for the tempo ac- 
celerates increasingly until the repeated 
triplet and dotted eighth-sixteenth rhyth- 
mic pattern is no longer cleanly articu- 
lated Only the second movement. is 
worth the time that M. Munch took to 
spend on it. The album is capably en- 


gineered \.K. 


December, 1959 
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MONTHLY 
CATALOG 
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& MONAURAL 
RECORDS 


Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 
aural records under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
clude latest releases. Lists com- 
posers, artists, labels, record numbers 
and prices for any selection or type 
of selection you want. The only 
complete authoritative catalog of its 
kind—an invaluable guide used by 
more than a million record collectors. 
Ask your record dealer for the latest 
issue. If he doesn’t carry Schwann, 
send 35c with the coupon below. 
Be sure to include dealer's name. 
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137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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SCHEIDT: 6 works Tabulatura 


from the 


Vova Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stu nd ; 
Ich ruf zu dir; Christe, qui lux et dies; 
Vodu udend Kyrie Domenicale; 


Michael Schneider 


Praetorius-Organ, Freiburg University, 
students 
of the Staatliche Hochschule fiir Musik, 


Freiburg 


Germany) with the Schola of 


sreisgau, directed by Herbert 


Froitzheim. Decca Archive, ARC-3107, 
$5.98 
AFULL-BLOWN vet transparent, this 
mean-tuned 1955 copy by Walcker & Co 
of a classic instrument described by 


is evokes the truest sense of “ pre- 


ords 


system ol 


Praetori 


Bach” tonality on ree It is interest- 


ing that this temperament 
heightens the serenity of Scheidt’s setting 
whereas the well- 


he 


service of the 


> Lutheran liturgs 


tempered system makes it severe 
alternatim format of the 
the organ was 


period is also illustrated; 


lot used to accompany the congregation 


or the chor but onh 


ndependently or 
beautifully 
the Schola, 


Evervthing is 
Schneider and 


alternately 


ind the Archive engineering and notes are 


ltr | B.I 


SCHUBERT: Sonatinas for Violin and 
Piano, Op. 137: No. 1 in D, No. 2 in A 


minor, 3inG; minor; Sonata in A for 
? nd Piano, O 162 (“Duo™ 
Arthur) Grumiaux iolin), Riccardo 
Castagnone plano | pu L_C-3609, 
$4.98 
A THE Schubert of Grumiaux and Castag- 
one is just about perfect Che drawback 
tO pinning so simple idjective to these 


performances is that the reader may con 


strue it to mean bland or uninterestin 


jorless about the 


for there is something « 


dea of perfection But let no such mis- 
take be made here The pertec tion of this 
pla y wolves Iyvri sweep as singing 


ind as unaffected as Schubert himself. It 


mplies a deft and sometimes angry rhythm 
is the tinale of the Op. 162 or the first 
movement of the G minor Sonatina), and 
il introubled spontaneous union of 
thought between violinist and pianist 


This last « 


of Grumiaux, tor it ts 


omes as no surprise in the case 


one of the very 


nalit ee | as 
qualities which marked his famous series 


Clara 


achieve it, 


Haskil. Bu 


and Castag 


of recordings with 


it takes two to 
none is to be congratulated. The music 
of course, is not all of equal interest, but 
being Schubert—leaves 
lhe Op. 162 Sonata is the backbone 


more beautiful 


none of it 
cold 


of the 


you 


collection, and a 
opening than the first subject of the first 


and 


movement vou must go far to find; 
it is made more poignant by the questing 
restlessness which follows. For the rest, 
there is exuberance, gravity, and tender- 


And it all 


supports the conviction that Grumiaux is 


ness, and even some mystery. 
one of the finest chamber violinists, if that 
is the term, around. The recorded sound 
portrays the violin more keenly than the 

hardly 


SF. 


pian »» but the disc repancys is 
enough to bother one 
a 
SCHUBERT: Trio No. 1 in B flat, Op. 99; 
David Oistrakh 
Knushevitzky (cello), Lev Oborin (pi- 
\ngel Stereo S-35713, $5.98. 


S)THE piano trio is a treacherous com- 


violin), Sviatoslay 


ano 


No other standard ensemble is 
this 


bination. 


so vulnerable to imbalance. For 


reason—more than any other—one seldom 


hears memorable piano trio playing. For 


this reason, memorable piano trio playing 


occurs only with performers of the first 


rank and only when they have played 


together for some time The standard 
recorded version of Schubert's springtime- 
lovely B flat Trio is and has been the very 
ever received 


Cortot, 


first recording the must 


the magical one presented by 


Phibaud and Casals (now happily avail- 
able in Angel's historical series These 
three worthies first started playing to- 


gether as early as 1905, I believe; and 
their recording of the Schubert B flat Trio 
took place in the late twenties. Though 


has, I 


too long, it 


the Oistrakh Trio suspect, been 


together not has been long 


enough for them to give us the most effec- 
tive recorded performance of this music I 


have heard since Cortot et al. Their 


playing is suave and utterly musical 


with a richness of detail seldom encoun- 
tered. ‘The balances are neat, though the 
otherwise excellent recording may short- 
change the volume of the two stringed 
criticism of this 


nstruments. My only 
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Bu 
tag 
ISl¢ 
but 
you 
One 
iful 
first 
and 
ting 
est, 
ler- 
all 
X is 
hat 
ind 
the 
dly 
».F. 


OU. 
lay 
‘pi- 


In- 


his 
om 
“or 
ing 
rst 
-ed 


ird 


performance is a personal one. I prefer 

the middle section of the slow movement 

played with greater lightness and thrust. 
C3.L. 
* 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto; WEBER: 
Konzertstiick; Friedrich Gulda (piano); 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra’ con- 
ducted by Volkmar Andreae. London 
s) Stereo CS-6092, $4.98. 

SCHUMANN: Sonata in F sharp minor, 
Op. 11; SCHUBERT: Sonata in A 
minor, Op. 143 ; Stewart Gordon (piano). 
Washington WR-425, $4.98. 

ARECENTLY I commented in_ these 
pages on the inability of all our well- 
known young pianists—and of most of 
the ripe ones, too—to play Schumann 
with appropriate style and spontaneity. 
So here are two new discs that will give 
pleasure only to those just beginning to 
listen to the Schumann piano literature. 
For those who know their Schumann, 
there is merely the scantest comfort of 
having confirmed their opinion that things 
ain't what they used to be. Gulda, whom 
I have not heard play for a couple of 
seasons, seems to have taken a downward 
detour on his journey to the pianist’s 
Parnassus. It is difficult to believe that 
one so talented could sound so uncon- 
vincing and unconvinced in the concerto 
that is the touchstone of the romantic 
piano repertory. And what of the Kon- 
ertsttick that can be so dazzling when the 
gifted soloist communicates the fun of 
performing it? It seems just as lackluster, 
just as wonderless. One anticipates the 
punch of a timecard at the end of this 
record. ‘To complete the report: the re- 
cording is full and bright, though not 
ilways clean, and the bass must be sharply 
reduced. 

Stewart Gordon, who makes his record- 
ing debut under the Washington imprima- 
tur, is. not blessed with first-rate engineer- 
ing support, and his disc indicates that 
his art is soft at the center. His tone is 
pleasing, if unvaried; he has musical 
discretion; and he maintains good balance 
between left and right hands. Unfortu- 
nately, he appears to lack temperament 
and the force to communicate the strong 
dramatic values of either the Schumann 
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Rich Tapestries of High Fidelity 
THE ORIGINAL HMV RECORDINGS 
of 


VIRTUOSI DI ROMA 


conducted by Renato Fasano 
I Concerti delle Stagioni (Vivald) 

(The Concerti of the Seasons 
ALP-1234 (de luxe 12” LP)..............- 4.98 
Vivaldi: Concerto in G major ¢ Concerto in C minor 

Concerto in E flat major e Concerto in A major 

ALP-1439 (de luxe 12” LP)...............4.98 
Vivaldi: Concerto in C minor e Concerto in C major 
¢ Concerto in G major ¢ Va/entini: Concerto No. 3 


in C major e Scarlatti: Concerto No. 6 in E major 


ALP-1344 (de luxe 12” LP).........2. 006. 4.98 
THE BOCCHERINI QUINTET 


Quintet in C major, Opus 60, No. 5 (Boccherini) 
Quintet in C minor, Opus 29, No. 1 (Boccherint) 


ALP-1144 (de luxe 12” LP)....ccccccccccce 4.98 

Boccherini: Allegretto, Op. 10, No. 5 ¢ Ballo Tedesco, 

Op. 29, No. 6 © Quintet in A major, Op. 28 ¢ Quintet 
in F major, Opus 41 

ALP-13961 Che tame. 827 LiPo ccsccccccccnse 4.98 


Send Check or Money Order— 
idd 50 cents each order for Packing & Shipping 
Penna. Residents add 4 percent Sales Tax 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Available EXCLUSIVELY from 


Lambert & Mycroft 


Haverford, Pa. 


KAPP RECORDS HAS 
THE NEW YORK CITY 
BALLET ORCHESTRA 


ROBERT IRVING, CONDUCTOR 


The New York City Ballet 
THE NUTCRACKER 





THE NUTCRACKER (TCHAIKOVSKY) 


No concert hall version, but the real thing! The 
same score, exact and complete, to which GEORGE 
BALANCHINE has staged his most famous ballet. 
The same great orchestra to which the New York 
City Ballet dances in real life. The same exciting 
“‘Nutcracker’’—so real you can almost see—known 
around the world!...2 record set. 

Regular KXL-5007, 

Stereo KX-5007-S 


FREE: Send for our latest catalog. 
Kapp Records, 136 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 











or Schubert sonatas he presents His 
phrasing needs more strength of line; his 
dynamic span is too narrow for this music 
\bove all, his work lacks sufficient color 


both expressive i d ton il Gordon does 





however, at least perscade one that he 
believes in the music, and in these days 
one must be grateful for all such small 
havors Cc I 
- 
SIBELIUS: Sywuphony No. 2 in D, Op. 43; 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Pierre Monteux. RCA Victor LM- 
9342, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2342, $5.98 
tz Angel 35314 
Or Columl ML-5207 
Sargent Capitol G-7124 
S THIS is an exceptionally clear and pow 


erful account, and the release is impressive 


not only for the vigor of the performance 


but also for the beautifully detailed and 


spacious recording, which was done pre- 


Victor's English 


is interesting to note that this 


sumably by affiliate, 


Decca It 


marks Monteux’s first recording of any 
Sibelius, although of course concertgoers 
long since will have been familiar with the 


conductor's interpretations of this com- 


poser | gener il, th Ss version stresses 


the classical aspects of the score far more 


than the obvious (if seldom attained 


itmospheric ones, and this is most readily 


heard in the first two movements. Or- 


chestral details are marvelously trans- 


parent, but the mood of the Finnish coun- 


trvside as re-created in Serge Kousse- 


Vitzky's recordings is regrettably under- 


The more rugged third movement 


played 


and heroic tinale are much more convinc- 


ing, and the work concludes in a real blaze 


Monteux's control over his 


ot passion 


orchestra deserves the highest praise; 


this is really a virtuosic performance. Ot 


the several others on records only the 
Ormandy will give as much satisfaction 
L.Kk 

* 

SMETANA: String Quartet in E minor 
“From My Lif DVORAK: String 
Quartet in F, Op. %6 lmerican” 
Claremont Quartet. Lyrichord LL-80, 
$4.98 


a six-vear-old 


ATHE Clare-no 


ensemble fast 


t Ou irtet 


making a name for itself, 


shows off ma of its good points here, 
276 


though the furry quality of the recorde 
sound (on the Smetana side especially 
doesn't help much. Still, there is mucl 
to enjoy, and one of the agreeable feature 
of this group's playing is its feeling for 
color and atmosphere, a talent which ha 
imple chance to flourish in both these 
The 


I vorak 


works Smetana third movement 


ind the second are especially 


susceptible to sensitive treatment on this 


pomt, and they come through here quite 
effectively. At other times some of the 
Claremont's seams show, as when cello 


ind first violin are not in precise agreement 


over a phrase which they share, but such 


flaws are not prominent lhe ensemble 


deserves a really first-rate recording job 
S.F 

© 
J. STRAUSS, SR.: Radetsky March; 


J. STRAUSS, 
“Di 


JR.: “Gypsy Baron” 
Fledermaus” Overture; 
Woods; Blue 


Overture ; 
Tales From the Vienna 
Danube Walts; Pissicato Polka; Per- 
petual Motion; Polka; Hallé 
Orchestra conducted by Sir John Bar- 


Annen 


birolli Mercury Stereo SR-90124 
$5.95 
S THE light, airy, and swiftly moving 
touch of Barbirolli in these works will 


rhe 


Viennese down beat, as well as the slightly 


not satisfy all heavily accented 


ubatoed rhythm, are missing; they are 
replaced by a limpid transparency and an 
almost feathery quality which many will 
doubtless consider bloodless. Charm and 
grace are here, however, and the results 
are certainly not altogether disappointing 


Mercury's stereo is fairly distant and deep 


1D. HM 
* 
SUK: Symphony in C minor (“Asrael” 
Op. 27; Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by Vaclav Talich. Artia 
\LP-107, $4.98 
AFOLLOWING the 


in-law, Dvorak, Josef Suk 


death of his father- 
1874-1935) be- 
called 


It was to be 


gan a symphony which he later 
I srae “Angel of Death” 
dedicated to the memory of his close 
friend and teacher, but when three move- 
ments of the work had been completed 
fate spoke again: Suk’s voung wife died. 
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Immersed in this personal tragedy, the 
composer finished his work in 1906, com- 
pleting a long, massive, five-movement 
symphony which the bumbling program 
notes on this album describe as full of 
despair and anguish. Strangely, the music 
does not sound nearly so morbid as one 
might expect. In many ways it is a beau- 


tiful and atmospheric composition, a 


lengthy elegy whose very end finally pic- 
tures a ray of hope. There are occasional 
similarities to Richard Strauss, Bruckner 
and Mahler, but on the whole this is 
quite original music. Interestingly, the 
demonaic qualities with which this work 
might have seethed are less sardonic than 
many passages written by the latter two 
composers The Supraphon’ recording, 
issued here by Artia, is not too good, but 
the terested collector will overlook that 
in light of the musical interest. The per- 
formance by the grand old man of Czech 
music, Vaclav Talich, is as superb as one 
could wish for I Ix. 
- 


TALLIS: JJass in 4 Parts; Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah; The’ Renaissance 
Singers conducted by Michael Howard. 
\rgo RG-91, $5.95 (Import 

Lamentations only) 

Deller Consort P Bach Guild BG-551 

Lamentations and Mass) 

N. Y. Pro Musica Decca DL-9404 

AWHIEN, just recently, I was forced to 

cast an unfavorable verdict (see ARG, 

\ug. 1959, p. 858) on a new recording 

by Noah Greenberg’s New York Pro 

Musica Antiqua of a Tallis program, I 

regretted also the approach of using a 

single singer to each voice, and observed 

that “only a small, well-trained choir 
can really make this music sound forth 
most fully in the austere richness and 
beauty of its religious meaning” I had 
no idea then that my point would be dem- 
onstrated so soon by an idiomatic render- 
ing of the same music (minus the motet 


that the New Yorkers threw in asa bonus). 


This is, of course, an English release, 
ivailable here by import. But we are 
familiar with this ensemble in Argo re- 
cordings through the affiliate release by 
Westminster of two of their discs devoted 
to William Byrd (XWN-18401 and 18402), 
as well as this group's work in HMV- 
D ver, 1959 





FOR 
» ONCE, 
ig ALL THE 


EXPERTS 


AGREE... 


the perfect gift for perfect 
stereo is an incomparable 


SHURE | 
Ser te0 ads >ynelic . 


hi-fi phono cartridge 


$45.00 net 
$24.00 net 





PROFESSIONAL MODEL 
CUSTOM MODEL 


Shure Brothers, Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 


144 
GIFT 
IDEAS 


are described and shown in 
Capitol’s colorful tear-out 
catalog of great classical 
and popular albums. It’s in 


the big December Esquire. 


THE GIFT OF MUSIC 


“I 





RCA Victor's History of Music in Sound, and while some of his stresses do some 


Vol. TIL (LM-6016 \V.B. This group times seem a bit extreme, especially i: 
should not be confused with the New the Lamentations, there is no denying tha 
York ensemble, The Renaissance Chorus they heighten the emotional meaning 
of Harold Brow They are a small greatly \rgo’s recorded sound, too, set 
group, all male, comprising the same the proper atmosphere. In all, these per 
ranges as those of the tive solo voices in’ formances are the most satisfying treat 
the Greenberg recording, but multiplied ment Thomas Tallis (c.1505-1585) has had 
slightly in just the right degree of choral so far in his all too scanty appearance o1 
depth. They have, as we have long bee: LP. In fact, the two records cited above 
ible to observe, a full grasp of just what ire the only other ones devoted in their 
eluded Greenberg's group: tradition entirety to this composer; and note that 
the proper feeling and spirit of this music all contain the Lamentations. There is 
lrue, the Greenberg version does have still more Tallis to be exploited than this 
nore clarity, but his singers barrel through foolish duplication suggests. Let us hope 
the music with little feeling There is that more will be recorded, and with the 
imple feeling in Howard's interpretations: | success of the work on this Argo release 


Its’only technical shortcoming, actually 


is the total lack of any texts or transla 





tions Sut the annotations contain some 

ar illuminating observations. One nice idea, 

% which I have seen here for the first time, 

r s the printing on the record label of the 

4 vear of “publication”, that is, the vear 

. in which this release was first issued 

Jaty ; 1958 in this case This would be a useful 
y 8 4” practice for all companies to employ; 


N, ° ° "sa and in addition we might ultimately be 
v airchild is progress given also the number of the pressing in 
which each copy was made, just as books 
give the number of their printing, and edi- 
tion. Such a standardized practice might 
be a useful reference for the buver, and 
might serve to check some abuses. 
J.W.B 
7 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
n B flat minor, Op. 23; Clittord Curzon 
piano); Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Georg Solti. Londen 
Stereo CS-6100, $4.98. 





SAIDED by rich, robust stereo sound. 
. . . progress typified by the new SM-1 Rotating 2 : 
Magnet Compatible Stereo/Monophonic cartridge. this isa performance of much merit. More 
The FAIRCHILD SM-1 will complement any home music headlong in his pacing of the outer move- 
system. Rugged enough to stand the abuse of any 4 4 sf 
record changer, yet, will enhance the performance of ments than the Cliburn version (which 
the finest professional arms and turntables. 
In this cartridge, the highly skilled FAIRCHILD engi- nae so P moe le 
neers have achieved practically all the objectives of Concerto these days), Curzon nevertheless 
good stereo cartridge design — high output, high achieves in the Andantino a wonderful 
vertical and lateral compliance, uniform frequency ‘ é 
response... serenity that pervades even the hustling 
Comparison of the specifications will convince you spirit of the mid-movement cadenza. On 
that, for stereo cartridges, all you need say is 


seems to be the frame of reference for this 











FAIRCHILD $24.9 the debit side are a consistently apparent 

i] lack of assurance in double octave pas- 
FAIRCHILD RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORP. sages, a bit of ragged orchestral playing 
10-40 45th Ave. Long Island City 1, N.Y., Dept. ARG129 Ez near the beginning of the last movement, 
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— and a mite too much surface noise for the — this piece is sound color and variation 
ly i softest portions of the recording.—P.C.P. — thereof, I suppose we might call it the 
that * most musically effective. The 1/812 is 
ining TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto No. 1 in B very impressive with all its added noises, 
> ; 22- Seliic > . e 
» SE flat minor, Op. 23; Felijca Blumental although the cannon used is a_ little 
per piano) with the Orchestra of the Wiener anemic: there’s no real belly-breaking 
reat Musikgesellschaft conducted by Michael — poom to it. Those interested enough in 
shad Gielen. Stereovox STPL 511.510, $5.95. this disc to purchase it, though, will not 
e Ol Cliburn. ... .Vic. LSC-2252 be . - “we bg? 
Horowitz hee Vic. LCT-1012 ve disappointed, for the sound per se is 
bove SDON'T expect nice, lady-like playing magnificent throughout. eC.P. 
their here this woman is a fireball who can : sl bane 
that TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in E 


match muscles with practically any of her 





re is male colleagues. But she has more than minor, Op. 64; Bamberg Symphony 
this technique to burn. Her phrasing is taut Orchestra conducted by Heinrich Holl- 

hope and molded, and she projects a sense of reiser. Vox Stereo STPL-510.380, $5.98. 
the style with utmost clarity. What wuss SSOMBERNESS pervades, both in the 

ease ‘5 sufficient warmth. yee say he due ite deep, mellow tone of the orchestra and in 

aa part to the recording, which is cool, clean, 

nsla- 


and close-up. The whole performance is 
ome held under microscopic examination by Papen s ~ 
idea, the engineering. At that, the balance is G JO 











ime, bad; the woodwinds pop out at you at GIVE 
the the oddest moments. 1DD.H.M. 
vear ° Cambridge Recordi 
sued TCHAIKOVS - > Dine sch 
FCHAIKOVSKY: /81/2 Overture; BO 2 ideas ‘ein: “<obmaiii 
seful RODIN: Jn the Steppes of Central Asia; NOEL 
. ” French noels of the 17th anc ce 
oy 2 Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor ; re = sey C mia ee agg ty 
y be MUSSORGSKY: A Night on Bald - . en ape d by Mel coe — o% 
ie re - re $ yermann Organin the ey vurch, 
= Vountain; Philadelphia Orchestra con- Marmoutier, Alsac CRS-505 
00ks ducted by Eugene Ormandy. Columbia eee CAROL Ss IN 
edi- ML-5392, $4.98. 17 carols sung by the Harvard Glee Club 
ight 1812) and Radcliffe Choral Society, G. Wallace 
S a Woodworth, conductor CRS-401 
Kletzk oO > . Angel 3562 A —_ sw . , 
and - the Steppes; Polo Foon ot iia ptieccsc CHRISTMAS CAROLS IN 
Fiedler, Boston Pops........RCA Victor LM-2202 page ree sponse dager tg slate iniad 
Mitr opoulos, N.Y. Phil. .....Columbia CL-751 Ee eee sohlgiy gan = ie “hres 
2) r Ane aac € ora Cie 9 ’. a ace 
\.B Polovtsian Dances) roe : — — ral Society, G, Wallace 
Sze taal a 5 a . oodworth, conductor 
TN is on a ead he CRS-411, in stereo CRS-1411X 
‘0. 1 Gamal, PRE. Grek... ++ A Same MUSIC FOR YEAR-ROUND ENJOYMENT —— 
ici AORMANDY’S inte rpret: itions are ex- 
oe me > > . FESTUM MARIAE ASSUMPTAE 
eins tremely well played and ric h in sound, but Giaicatan hie cue he Uke canie al 
wae lacking some of the drive, excitement, Sotat, Seve: eer - CRS-402 
and atmosphere that those listed above Choral and organ music of Jean Langlais 
sta . sean - 4 ; . , performed by the Cecilia Society of Boston, 
silt bring to these work-. No complaint can and the Joseph Pastor String Quartet, 
I be made about the reproduction ALK. Theodore Marier, conductor and organist. 
ore e CRS-407, in stereo CRS-1407X 
ave omar ‘ = RANDALL THOMPSON 
— TCHAIKOVSKY: J/812 Overture; fIleluia and Mass of the Holy Spirit sung 
hich RAVEL: Bolero; Morton Gould Or- Co = ce Club “and be or 
this chestra and Band. RCA Victor Stereo : sndiuc y P > Coe 
less LSC a 345, SS. 98. SACRED cis ue jag na, Lassus, 
ful SHERE is a sonic extravaganza sure to —_ > lab ak es Fg! hae rae 
ling jar a eardrums of the fi-fanatic and, ciety, G. Wallace Woodworth, « ees _ 
On sndag : oa eee ’ , ‘ . RSS 
indeed, the walls of his listening room. All 12-inch LPs; list price $4.98 
rent [his Bolero, wel! paced and cleanly played, Available at local record shops or wrile: 
~— is pretty much the best-sounding of those Cambridge Records 
ying on recent stereodisc releases and, since the P.O. Box 262, Bedford, Mass. 
ent, only real interest-sustaining element in 
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the darkly impassioned but always sensi- 
tive plaving lhe performance, as a whole 
is effective, however elegiac. Vox's sound 
is a bit clouded at times, but always rich 


and full-throated, complementing the 


dusky color of the orchestra PCP 
a 

WAGNER: “Tristan und Isolde’ —Pre 

ude and Liebestod; ‘‘Lohengrin’’— Pre- 

ude to Act 1; * Parsifal’’— Prelude and 


Good Friday Music; Vienna Philhar- 


monic Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe. Capitol-EMI Stereo SG-7180, 
$5.98 

‘Pa ! 

Stokowski, Houston Sympl Everest 6031 
Par 1 Lohengrin Tristan 

Toscanini, N BC RCA Victor LM-6020 

sFOR a man who has made a career in 


German opera, Kempe shows remarkably 


little dramatic instinct on this recording 
\s dispassionately and pallidly presented 


here, the “7 ristan”’ 


music can hardly be 
what Wagner had mind With the 
“Lohengrin” Prelude as well, virtually 
iwothing of the sublime grandeur that 
foscanint found in this writing is con- 
veved, nor much of the mystico-ethereal 


atmosphere of 


** Parsifai.”’ \.h 
os 


WALTON: Fag ide Suites for Orchestra 
LECOCQ: Mamze 


the Ballet) (Orchestrated and arranged 
bv Gordon Jacob : 


lle Angot (Suite fron 
Roval Opera House 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, conducted 
by Anatole Fistoulari. RCA’ Victo 
LM-2285, $4.98, or LSC-2285, $5.98. 


Walton 
Walton Angel 35639 
Lecocq 
Irving \ngel 35588 and @S-35588 


ABOTH of these performances are first 


rate, Fistoulari’s pacing is excellent, and 


his conducting is full of good humor anc 
Walton's 


suites is of course authoritative, but the 


bounce. own version of his 


present reading is, too. The Lecocq suite 
as recorded by Robert Irving (and differ 
ing, incidentally, just slightly in contents 
is as delightfully full of spirit as Fis 
toulari’s but just a shade heavier in or 
chestral sonority \ choice between them 
would really depend on coupling (Irving’s 
has Birthday Offering, which he arranged 
from various works of Glazunovy Either 


can be recommended L.K 


RICHARD STRAUSS 1864-1949 


September of this year marked the tenth anniversary of this great composer. 
During the past few months a number of works, operas, songs, choral works, 


etc. have been made available. 


Some of these have long been out of print; 
others are made available in this country for the first time. 


An asterisk before 


the titles below indicates these newly issued works. 


(Vocal Scores) 


*FEUERSNOT (1901) (german text) 
SALOME (1905) (german/english) 


ELEKTRA (1909) (german/english) 


DER ROSENKAVALIER (1911) (german/english) 
ARIADNE AUF NAXOS (1916) (german text). 
DIE FRAU OHNE SCHATTEN (1917) (german text) 


*INTERMEZZO (1923) (german text) 


*DIE AEGYPTISCHE HELENA (1928) (german text) 


ARABELLA (1933) (german text) 


*DIE SCHWEIGSAME FRAU (1935) (german text) 


*FRIEDENSTAG (1938) (german text) 
*DAPHNE (1938) (german text) 


DIE LIEBE DER DANAE (1940) (german text) 


CAPRICCIO (1942) (german text) 


20.00 
10.00 
17.50 
12.50 
17.50 
15.00 
20.00 
12.50 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
15.00 


cloth bound orchestra score 
cloth bound orchestra score 
cloth bound orchestra score 


cloth bound orchestra score 


For a complete list of Strauss works available at this time write: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


30 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Kapp unveils its New York City Ballet series 


NE OF the most frequently encoun- 
O tered observations about the work 
of George Balanchine over the past 30 
vears has been that he is beyond question 
the most musical of all ranking choreog- 
raphers \s artistic director and No. 1 
workhorse of his 11-year-old New York 
City Ballet, Balanchine's impeccable taste 
in musical matters permeates not only his 
compositions and their performance but 
also the company’s orchestral style. 

Balanchine values clarity, simplicity of 
phrasing, unfailing coherence in tempo and 
sonority, and movement that has a feeling 
of continuous impetus. He associates him- 
self only with conductors who have equal 
esteem for these ideals The principal 
conductor for the first nine years of the 
City Ballet's life was the worthy Leon 


Barzin The current musical director is 
Robert Irving. The company’s associate 
conductor has been and is now Hugo 
Fiorato \ll three are authentically 
musical 


It isan unusual impression of musicality, 
then, that makes the deepest impression 
on the listener hearing these first stereo 
releases by the New York City Ballet 
Orchestra. There are other recorded per- 
formances available of four of the works 
presented that have more tonal glamor 
and greater polish in execution.  Stra- 
vinsky’s own performance of Agon and 
\nsermet’s of the complete Firebird are 


for me the standards. But no other group 


KAY: IVestern Symphony; SOUSA-KAY: 
Stars and Stripes; New York City Ballet 
Orchestra conducted by Robert Irving. 
Kapp KCL-9036, $3.98, or Stereo KC- 
9036-S, $4.98. 

STRAVINSKY: Avon; Firebird; New 
York City Ballet Orchestra conducted 
by Robert Irving. Kapp KCL-9037, 
$3.98, or Stereo KC-9037-S, $4.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: The Nutcracker (com- 
plete); New York City Ballet Orchestra 

nducted by Robert Irving. Kapp 
set KXL-5007, four sides, $7.96, or 
Stereo set KX-5007-S, $9.96. 
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can match the verve and color of the City 
Ballet's Stars and Stripes and Western 
Symphony. And there is no other Nut- 
cracker quite like its new one. This is 
surely the outstanding release of the three. 

Robert Irving, former principal con- 
ductor of Britain’s Royal Ballet, is an old 
hand with Tchaikovsky. More important, 
he is meticulous in obeying Tchaikovsky's 
detailed instructions about tempo and 
dynamics. Add to this a recording which 
lets us hear for the first time a// the or- 
chestral tuttis in correct proportion, and 
you have a Nutcracker which is well worth 
acquiring. What a pleasure to hear the 
passage that accompanies the raising of 
the giant Christmas tree in its full dvnamic 
range without the excessive monitoring 
to which one has been accustomed! 

The resonant recording of the Nut- 
cracker is an unusually fine one in every 
important respect. There is a patch of 
poor surface at the end of side one, and 
here and there one would prefer a more 
sharply outlined string tone; but these 
are minor complaints in the face of the 
total accomplishment. 

This type of recording is well suited also 
to the two pieces of \mericana—<Stars and 
Stripes, Balanchine and Kay's love letter 
to the American march as synthesized by 
Sousa and their comment on its place in 
various aspects of American life; and 
Western Symphony, the big jolly American 
dance party. 

The Firebird needs a larger string sec- 
tion, I think, to give it sufficient opulence. 
Even the resonant recording cannot hide 
this deficiency. And a drier degree of 
resonance is needed for Agon; the absolute 
clarity of line that is essential here is not 
quite brought off. But all of these re- 
leases have decided documentary value, 
for this 7s the way the works sound at City 
Center, and that is what will count with 
admirers of the Balanchine company. 

Kapp deserves a hand for undertaking 
this NYCB project. Due soon: the 
scores of Gounod Symphony and Pas de Dix. 
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Volume II 


The art of Rachmaninoff 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


“The Art of 


predec eso! 


IKE its 
Rachmaninott”’ 


Volume I, which 
RCA Victor issued about a vear and a 
half ago (see ARG, May, 1958), this re- 


lease is not only a document of great his- 


torical and artistic worth but also a real 
bargall 
On Volume I, 
heard in two of his greatest interpretations 
the Schumann Carnaval and the Chopin 
B flat Sonata 


recorded in 


Rachmaninoll can be 


both of which were 


MMno;r 
1929 when the great Russian 
master was at the height of his pianistic 
The release is of «ven 


career current 


The Art of Rachmaninoff, Vol. II 


Jach-Rachmaninoff: Prelude from Par- 
tita N 3 (Feb. 27, 1942 Chopin- 
Liszt The Maiden’s Wish (Feb. 27, 
1942); Schubert: Jmpromptu in A flat, 
Op. 90, No. 4 (Dec. 29, 1925); Gluck- 


Sgambati: \Welody from “Orpheus” (May 


14 1925 Rachmaninotl: Serenade 
Jan. 2, 1936 Beethoven-Rubinstein: 
Turkish March from “The Ruins of 
lthens’” (De 14, 1925) Kreisler- 
Rachmaninotl: Liebesleid (Oct ai 
1921 Schumann-Tausig: The Smug- 
er (Feb. 27, 1942); Chopin-Liszt: The 
Return Home (Feb. 27, 1942); Chopin: 
Walts in A flat, Op. 64, No. 3 (April 5, 
1927); Liszt: Dance of the Gnomes (Dec. 
16, 1925 Schubert-Liszt: Wandering 
\pril 14, 1925 Borodin: Scherzo 
Dec. 23, 1935 Daquin: Le Coucou 
Oct. 21, 1920 Tchaikovsky: /fumor- 
yue, Op. 10, No. 2 (Dec. 27, 1923 
Henselt: Etude, “Were 1a Bird”, Op. 2, 
Vo. 6 (Dec. 27, 1923 Debussy: Golli- 
wog's Cakewalk (April 2, 1921 Sergei 
Rachmaninoff (piano RC.A-Victor 
Camden C.AL-486, $1.98 


more historical interest because it covers 
the whole span of Rachmaninoff's record- 


RCA Victor. In 
1920, 


In 


g career for time it 


extends from when he was forty- 


seven vears old and just beginning to 


that 
Hofmann 


emerge as the third member of 


triumvirate—Paderewski and 
who dominated the field 
to 1942, 


69, Rachmaninoff was still in the fullness 


were the others 


in the 20s, all the way when, at 
of his powers. 
the works he 


recorded are what are sometimes euphe- 


lo be sure, many of 
mistically referred to as “‘encore’’ pieces 
the encore pieces of yesteryear, however, 
that 
while some, like the Borodin Scherzo, are 


and all the more treasurable for 
pieces which few pianists would take the 
trouble even to run through but which, 
for some inexplicable reason, touched a 
responsive chord in Rachmaninoff and on 
which he lavished all the resources of his 
art. Indeed, he expended the same care 
and preparation on the simplest pieces in 
his repertory as he did on the masterworks 
discs, therefore, furnish a 


These two 


Sergei Rachmaninoff (1873-1943) 
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‘ide 


treasure-trove of Rachmaninofi’s incom- 
parable art as a pianist, although they 
still fall far short of giving us everything 


that Rachmaninotf recorded. Out of 28 


acoustical recordings he made between 
1920 id 1925, only tive are included 
among the 17 items reissued here. On 


the whole, these are representative selec- 
tions, but | would personally much rather 
have Rachmaninoff's recording of Dohn- 
anyis Capriccio in F minor than Golliwog’s 


k, given a choice, for Debussy was 





wot a composer for whom Rachmaninofl 
had much sympathy. It is, of course, 
possible that the stamper for the Capriccio 
no longer exists since selections Nos. 7-10 
on side two of this disc were reproduced 
from 78 r.p.m. shellac pressings in the 
collection of Mr. Jan Holeman, who also 
wrote the interesting and = informative 
notes on the back of the sleeve. 

Sonically, while this is not a hi-ti release 
by current standards, the tone of the 
piano comes through with reasonably life- 
like fidelity, and there is no mistaking the 
Rachmaninoff “touch” or the ‘“Rach- 
maninoft’’ Steinway on even the earliest 
RCA Victor has done a 
superb job of transferring the acousticals 


recordings. 


no less than the electricals to LP 

Let the purists quibble all they will 
ibout stylistic fitness; no one but Rach- 
maninoff could make so appropriate and 
delectable a hesitation between the cou 
and the cou in the earliest of the recordings 
represented here (Couperin’s Le Coucow), 
or make the piano sing more gloriously, or 
with more tonal warmth and coloration, 
than he did in his performances of the 
Gluck-Sgambati, Schubert-Liszt, and 
Kreisler selections. Further evidence that 
Rachmaninoff Was one ol the great Schu- 
bert interpreters is to be had in his glowing 
performance of the A flat Impromptu, 
which is as passionate a keyboard utter- 
ance as was ever captured by a micro- 
phone 

OF 


plays it, an object lesson in piano playing 


h work becomes, as Rachmaninoff 


ind none more so, perhaps, than the 
Liebesleid. 1 have played my old “‘peanut- 
oil” copy of this time and again only to 
discover a new facet of Rachmaninoff’s 


vat I hadn’t heard before with each 


art t 
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playing. Perhaps part of my fondness 
for this particular recording rests in the 
fact that I had to spend a whole afternoon 
literally digging out the auditory gold it 
contains. I picked up my copy one hot 
summer's afternoon about eight vears ago 
while rummaging through a stack of grime- 
filled old recordings in a Salvation Army 


depot in a northeastern Pennsylvania 


town. Someone had long since spilled a 
can of peanut oil over the entire lot, which 
was piled high on an open window sill, 
and all that was visible on the label were 
2. Je ang“ nolt”’ That was 
enough for me! I paid my 10c, took the 
record home, scrubbed and dug the muck 
out of the grooves, which had caked there 
in various lavers, with a  hard-bristled 
scrubbing brush soaked in a strong deter- 
gent solution, and tinally, after hours of 
labor, laid it out on the grass to dry in the 
sun. Except for a purplish stain on the 
label and a slight lingering odor of rancid 
oil, the record is still in fine condition. 
So much for the troubles of record col- 
lecting. 

There are still many other worthy 
Rachmaninoff  recordings—exclusive — of 
those he made of his own works—await- 
ing resurrection. It is to be hoped that 
RCA Victor will see fit to release them all 
on future ‘The Art of Rachmaninoff” 
volumes. \mong some of the best of 
these are a spectacular recording of the 
Strauss-Tausig Jan lebt nur einmahl, a 
demonic one of the pianist’s own version 
of the Scherzo from Mendelssohn's ‘ \/id- 
summer Night's Dream’ music, a some- 
what torrential version of Schubert's The 
Brooklet, a beautifully sung-on-the-key- 
board Schubert-Liszt Serenade, and last 
but not least, the gripping and virtuosic 
performances of Rachmaninolf’s own ar- 
rangement of Kreisler’s Liebesfreud and 
the Handel ‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith” 
Variations, to mention but a few. 

In the meantime, the volumes already 
issued should prove to be a fount of 
pianistic wisdom to the young pianists 
who will be hearing Rachmaninoff for the 
first time via these discs. ‘To the oldsters 
who remember his incomparable perform- 
ances, they will be nostalgic reminders of 
the golden age of the keyboard. 
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More Shakespeare from 
London ffrr—the first 
recording of ‘Coriolanus’ 


HE PRAGIC heroes of Shakespeare, 
in his more ironic plays, have all the 
psychological fascination of a modern 


novel debunking some celebrated proto- 


ype of our own day Sut what modern 


writer has created, either in novels or 


plays, so many heroic types with such a 


fascinating variety of tragic flaws? Ibsen 


comes to mind, but still in a rather more 


specialized sense than Shakespeare's crea- 


tions. What Shakespeare has made in 
Cor nus is litthe more than suggested 

his Plutarchian source-material—a 
tough, profane, ruthless military leader 
who is nevertheless tied to his mother’s 
ipron-strings, as we say (though “apron- 
strings’’ is scarcely the term for what she 


represents Like so much of his material, 


this sounds as if it came from the analvytic- 


ally oriented brain of a contemporary 


dramatist, rather than the transcendent 
genius It is 


mind of an Elizabethan 


developed with an insight that is almost 
iwe-l spiring 
rightly 


lhe plot of Cortolanus has, it 


understood, a near-Frankenstein quality 


ibout it, showing what happens when a 
fierce widow of Amazonian inclinations, 
Volumnia by ime, brings up her son 


SHAKESPEARE: Corvolanus; 


t members of the Marlowe Society 


past and 
prese 
the University of Cambridge directed 


by George Rvlands, complete in the 
text of the New Shakespeare edited by 


John Dover Wilso \-4415, 


$19.92 


London set 


eight sides 
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Caius Marcius, later dubbed Coriolanus 


to be a bloody, merciless militarist, and 


succeeds so well that she creates a jugger- 
naut who must end by destroying either 
his world or himself This could almost 
militarism, 
instill the 


than 


be an allegory of modern 


which knows better how to 
“killer 
how to remove it again when it is no longer 


“What 


curs?”’, he greets a mob of hungry citizens 


instinct’’ in young soldiers 


wanted. would you have, you 
in the opening scene, and he wishes the 
nobility had “let me use my sword” on 
them. 


Harold 


hostility of an 


His toughness and profanity, as 
really the 


suggests, is 


Goddard 
initially sensitive boy 
toward what he has become. It is the 
disguised self-loathing of a man of talent 
who has been trained from early childhood 
only to hate and to fight, and in whom a 
more generous spirit only fitfully breaks 
through. ‘The conflict is implied, rather 
than stated in a series of soliloquies like 
Macbeth’s, but 


Marcius remainsa willful, arrogant enigma, 


Hamlet's or without it 
ind his death is apt to leave us unmoved 
His tenderness toward his gentle wife, or 
his sudden concern for a poor man of 
“used me kindly’, are not 
know 
“The 


is repeated 


Corioli who 


gratuitous touches; we must him 


by what he is and does. word 


‘alone’,”” says Harry Levin, 


more than in any other Shakespearean 
work 

\ll this is integrated into the political 
background of the earlier, insecure Roman 
republic of the 5th century B.C. (400 years 
before Julius Caesar), casting a further 
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light Plutarch’s narrative hough 
winning full maternal commendation on 
the field of battle, Marcius is quite incap- 
able of playing the political game as 
Volumnia wishes. This is shown in the 
memorable scene involving him with the 
putting on of the “gown of humility” (a 
windfall for any dramatist living or dead 
which candidates for the Roman consul- 
ship must wear in successive interrogation 
by small groups of citizens. His friend 
Menenius Agrippa, a self-styled ‘“humor- 
ous patrician’ who ‘loves a cup of hot 
wine with not a drop of allaying Tiber 
int’ tries to coach him, but Marcius 
cannot don the verbal gown of humility 
which politicians to this day so easily slip 
on and off at will. We sense a wry humor 
in the spectacle of Marcius as a protesting 


antitraditionalist: 








Custom calls me to't 
What custom wills, in all things should we do't 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept 
And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
For truth t’ o’erpeer Act Il, Scene 3 
ind as a reluctant suitor: 
( nu You know the cause, sir, of my 
tal u here 
T} tizen: We do, sir 
( mus: Well then, 1 pray, your price 
th consulship? 
I The price is, to ask it kindly 
( Kindly, s I pray, let me 
ha't 
There is much more in the same vein, and 


the people are soon persuaded by their 
tribunes that they have been mocked. 
\nd thus begins Marcius’ downfall, cul- 
minating in his act of treason, his volun- 
tary capitulation, and foreign assassina- 
tion. \ difficult play indeed, and of all 
the Bard's later veristic dramas probably, 
as Goddard puts it, the most neglected 
in proportion to its merit. Shakespeare 


has, besides, “shown up the weaknesses 
of all shades of political parties,”’ accord- 
g to G. B. Harrison, ‘‘so clearly that few 
readers feel themselves untouched.”’ 

rhe initial question about this record- 
ing, then, is whether it will do anything 
to win wider acceptance for a magnificent 
dram For the first time, we find pre- 
sented here on records in complete form a 


Shakespearean play of which not a single 


ime has been previously recorded. There 
are no popular speeches or soliloquies here, 
evoking the universal recognition of ‘Ts 
this dagger” or ‘Tomorrow and_ to- 
mort Only a scholarly body like the 
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Marlowe Society of Cambridge would set 
out to record the unabridged works of 
Shakespeare in the first place, and only 
such a group would put near the head of 
its list a work like Coriolanus, often termed 
the most classical of his constructions. 
\nd since there is no other recorded 
version with which to compare it, its 
responsibility is all the greater to present 
it in a manner calculated to justify its 
choice. 

\s might be expected, the Society is 
most interested in the long, crucial ex- 
change between Marcius and Volumnia 
(\V-3), where his mother finally must plead 
with him not to burn Rome itself to the 
ground, The two leading, anonymous 
players might well have been selected 
with this particular scene in view. The 
Volumnia is fine in the quiet pleading 
vein. and Marcius answers firmly, thought- 


fully, and at last with grave sincerity: 
O mother, mother! What have you done? .. 
You have won a happy victory to Rome; 
But for your son believe it, O believe it!— 
Most dangerously you have with him prevailed, 
If not most mortal to him 


The effect is admirable and moving in 
itself, but in context it is scarcely credible 
that this scene really represents the final 
tragic (because it comes too late) dissolu- 
tion of the fierce pride and scorn that is 
the badge of Marcius’ inner disruption. 
Phe actor conveys it all through the earlier 
scenes with a sad, Ronald Colmanish 
nobility, straight from ‘‘the best of all 
possible worlds”, that downgrades the 
play froma traged\ of character to a mere 
historical pageant. As for the Volumnia, 
her chestier sonorities have too much Lady 
Bracknell to begin with, and until this 
final-act reversal she relies on them to 
give every line a uniformly ringing tone, 
as if she were doing “The Importance of 
Being Marcius”. It might have been 
worse: all she needs is a Maurice Evans 
Coriolanus opposite her to further reduce 
the thing to poker-faced farce. Meneuius 
is, ina sense (the dramatically meaningful 
sense), the upper-class “funny part’ in 
this play, and his able interpreter needs 
no help in performing his function. 

It may well be, as producer Joseph Papp 
claims in a close-reasoned critique of the 
Cambridge series in the October //i-Fi 


Review, that the production as a whole 
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simply lacks a dramatic point of view, 
ind that its director is more interested in 
beautiful sounds as such than in their real 
meaning, though George Rvlands is him- 
self a professional director and producer. 
I have likewise complained that the bal- 
ance which Rylands says he has striven 
to achieve between poetry and drama is 
frequently far too heavily weighted in the 
former direction. It is quite astonishing, 


nevertheless, how far the total effect on 


records is at the mercy of the individual 


players. I doubt that Rylands has de- 


liberately tried to rule out “‘interpreta- 


tion” in favor of some sort of abstraction; 
and if he did he would be doomed to failure 
by virtue of the simple fact that someone 
has to be chosen for each role, and in the 
absence of any specilic instructions the 
very character and tone-quality of that 
someone's voice becomes an interpretation 
His Volumnia just unfortunately has a 
voice which, when it tries to be martially 
heroic for long stretches, must remind one 
of a Margaret Dumont running rampant 


for lack of a Groucho Marx to cut her 


down to size, and there really isn't much 
he « an do about it 

His Menenius, on the other hand, giving 
forth with all the Tory high spirits with 
makes all of 


his numerous lines both entertaining and 


which his voice is endowed, 
significant. The people's tribunes, Sicinius 


ind) Junius Brutus, whom John Palmer 
calls the very embodiment of two modern 


labor 


vether in the hoarse tones of politicians 


leaders, discuss their strategies to- 
toughened in the trade, but are easily dis- 
Fullus Aut- 


the hostile Volscians who 


tinguishable The arch-foe 


dius, leader of 


is to Marcius “a lion that Tam proud to 


hunt but who descends under 


stress 


from envy into treachery, is likewise 


sketched with telling strokes They are 


ill interpretations perforce, and that we 


may or may not agree with them does 


iot make them less so Even to make 


Marcius’ contrastingly pacitic wife Virgilia 


ither colorless and mousy constitutes a 
detinite viewpoint about her, though I 
quite disagree with it; I tind in her few 
lines a quiet strength of her own, and 


Goddard even suggests it is her almost 


silent presence, and that of his child, not 


2&6 


Volumnia’s authority, that most prevails 
In the earlier 
domestic scene with her bellicose mother- 


on Marcius in the final act. 


the actress’ feeble exclama- 
make 
The distaff is defi- 


in-law (I-3 


tions of horror only Volumnia’s 
diatribes the funnier. 
nitely not Cambridge's strong point so far. 


What 


most unacceptable in these presentations 


producer Papp seems to. find 
emerges only toward the end of his article: 
“Judicious deletion of out-dated scenes is 
must be done 


recommended, though it 


with great skill. The plays are, after all, 
alwavs available to be read in their en 
tirety But when it comes to records to 
be distributed to a wide audience through 
the English speaking world, cutting, edit- 
ing, and dramatization of material should 


very definitely be the order of the day.” 
his is of course part of what a producer 
means by 


interpretation: shaping the 


play to the standpoint of a particular 
production, with any tightening and other 
modifications that may be deemed essen- 
tial to that standpoint, such as “bringing 
it up to date”. That any such thing is 


farthest from the intention of Rylands 


and company is completely clear in their 
“The verse and 


introductory brochure: 


the language, written by the poet to be 
heard, not read, fis] all too often in our 
theatres barely audible.”’ And there you 
have it: the basic disagreement in a nut- 


shell 


productions, in all English-speaking coun- 


Even the most thrillingly dramatic 
tries, have frequently been criticized for 


the fact that some, most, or all of their 


actors have no real understanding of 
Shakespearean diction and verse-rhythm, 
or even clear articulation. 


like, is 


regarded as a sound text alone there is an 


Here, if you 


the other side of the coin, and 


obvious reference value in it, for actors 


and audiences, quite in line with the mod- 


ern emphasis on aural as against visual 


education. At the same time Papp is 


legitimately concerned over those who 


may be further put off by it, and it is a 
horrible thought, though I steadfastly 
refuse to equate the performances in any 
wav with even the best of classroom read 
ings This recording may or may not 
then, make Coriolanus more ‘‘popular”’, 
but I do 


recommend it as an adjunct 
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and 


and or corrective, even at its weakest 
links, to “damn the torpedoes’ Shake- 
speare 

I don’t wish to give the impression, 
however, that textual clarity is necessarily 
at odds with drama, and an especially 
vivid example of the obverse is at hand. 
The brochure tells us that the “crowd 
scenes have been stylized to a certain 
extent’, ostensibly to ensure this clarity 
of every word. But Coriolanus is a play 
with some astonishing ramifications, and 
when the text says that the plebeians con- 
firm the banishment of Marcius by shout- 
ng: 


It shall be so! it shall be so!) Let him away 
He's banished, and it shall be so! 111-3 


it would seem that no director of a stage 
performance in his right mind would have 
them do so in precise rhythmic unison, 
as they do here, unless he were grouping 
them in the deliberately static manner of 
a Greek chorus. But 7s this really so 
stvlized? The veteran Granville-Barker 
reminds us that this is a “‘lessoned uni- 
son”, and we know from a few pages back 
who the instructor is: 
Sictnius: Assemble presently the people hither; 
\nd when they hear me say, “It shall be so 
I’ th’ right and strength o’ th’ commons 
be it either 
For death, for fine, or banishment, then let 
them, 
| say fine, cry “Fine ", if death, cry 
“Death ” 


Insisting on the old prerogative 
And power i’ th’ truth o’ th’ cause. 


The manipulation of the mob is a domi- 


nant theme in Shakespeare, and no method 
could better dramatize it here than the 
quite literal observation of his simple di- 
rection that the words are to be spoken 
by “all”! 

\ similar point might be made concern- 
ing the music The relentless succession 
of stylized trumpet flourishes, more ex 
tended in this play and thus more in 
herently tiresome, yet contribute to its 
austere atmosphere, and even make a 
very explicit dramatic point when Corio- 
lanus (newly proclaimed by that title) 
calls for the silencing of their ‘acclama- 
tions hyperbolical’, along with the rest 


of the flattery: 
May these same instruments which you profane 
Never sound more! (1-9) 


But they do go on, in scene after scene, 


with nerve-wracking insistence In Act 
IV, at the sudden move to Antium at 
peace (‘Music plays; enter a_serving- 
man"’), the equally sudden change of in- 
struments to recorder and lute is strikingly 
effective as sheer relief. And for the 
final stage direction, ‘A dead march 
sounded”, the stark isolation of a covered 
snare drum for Caius Marcius is right and 
just. Those who fancy the rather barren 
world that Cambridge seems to enjoy 
creating for Shakespeare on records might, 
in truth, well begin with Coriolanus, and 
leave the warmer pleasures of As You 
Like It to the Dublin Gate players.—J.D. 


From Baker Street to Walden Pond 


“Doctor Watson Meets Sherlock 
Holmes” and ‘*The Final Problem”’; 
Sir John Gielgud (Holmes), Sir Ralph 
Richardson (Dr. Watson), Orson Welles 
Professor Moriarty London LL- 
1568, $3.98. 

AUNLESS my ears and_ recollections 

have deceived me, this recording is taken 

from a BBC tape which was re-broadcast 
several months ago in this country. The 
recording is a dramatization of the stories; 
as such it freely alters dialogue and situa- 
tion and supplies background music—in- 
cluding generous samples of Holmes'violin 
improvisations. .A Baker Street Irregular 
would complain, I should imagine, at all 
the liberties taken. Yet, for me at least, 
there was much more of the ‘‘atmosphere”’ 
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of the 90s created in this record than in the 
Rathbone reading. London’s sound is very 
realistic LS. 
e 
Henry David Thoreau’s ‘‘Walden’’, 
read by John Carradine. Audio Book, 
GL-610, 6 records; $6.95. 
ABECAUSE the total listening time for 
Walden is twelve hours, Audio Books is 
releasing it in two volumes; this first re- 
lease contains only the first six chapters 
of Thoreau’s classic. Carradine reads 
clearly crisply, and rapidly; but I do not 
think of his as being a New England voice. 
Is Walden, by the way, a book to be 
listened to? With its aphoristic style, 
is it not rather a volume to be perused 
and pondered on? iF 
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—_—- -— Continued from page 231 


Che directionality is very good in all the 
stereo pressings I have heard, incidentally, 
ind in the case of Stereo-Fidelity it is 
rather sensational 

Of the 


previous tempos, the only one I think is a 


modifications of Scherchen’s 


definite improvement is that of the Pas- 


toral Symphony, Ww hic h Was formerly 


dance of jubilation after 


played like a 
“For 


nocturne introducing the pastoral section 


unto us a child is born” rather than a 


‘“There were shepherds abiding in the 
field” 


about 


I am glad he changed his mind 
that; but other modifications are 


not so welcome The great recitativo 
“For behold, darkness shall 
“The 


, speeded 


Stromentato, 


cover the earth”, and its aria, 
people that walked in darkness”’ 
ip to their more traditional tempos, no 
longer have all the sinister, groping qual 
betore The 


ity they had changeover 


from prowling to straight, 


the Lord shall 


have the same 


semiquavers 


repeated quavers at “but 


irise’’ does not moving 


} 


fect, and the strumlike continuo chords 


o 
that gave it such depth before are too 
since the bass 


muttled Phat is a pity, 


soloist, Richard Standen, is the only one 
carried over from the earlier recording, 
and he sustained the slower tempo won- 
derfulh One other major change ts sur- 
prising, though not altogether disagree- 
ible Phe chorus, “‘His voke is easy, his 


burthen is light’’, floats in the same easy 


planissimo, but instead of dancing and 


sparkling, this time it floats rather slowly 


There are minor differences of score in 
points that have always been conjectural 
For example, the instrumental line of “I 
Redeemer liveth” is not 


know that my 


played now by a solo violin throughout, 
but alternated between solo and tutti. 
There is 


The rest is mostly as before 


no organ, to begin with, which is preferable 
to the modern horrors so often employed 
in an exaggerated fashion; a baroque in- 


should 


this conception, however. 


strument have been included in 


The chorus is 
small and exceedingly light-textured, and 
the choral numbers are as likely to begin 
quite softly as not. The Adagio cadences 
provided by Handel for so many of them, 
invariably 


preceded by a pause, are not 


presented in a hard, resilient forte, as 
under Sargent, Beecham, e/ a/., but molded 
ind rounded expressively, as in the open- 
ing chorus, “And the glory of the Lord 


shall be revealed”. ‘But who may abide 


the day of his coming’’, with its ‘“‘Refiner’'s 
fire’ section, is sung by the contralto, as 
directed in the Eulenburg score, not by 
the bass, and ‘He shall feed his flock’’ is 


sung by the soprano throughout, not 
between the contralto and the 


“Why do the 


into the chorus, 


divided 
nations” 
‘Let 
their bonds asunder’, without the spuri 


goes 


soprano 
directly us break 
ous da capo. There is no agreement on 


this in the revised versions.) “‘He was 
despised”’, on the other hand, with its full 
Handelian da capo, occupies a good 14 
minutes! Beecham fails to give us the 
middle section and da capo at all, or that 
of ‘The trumpet shall sound’’, despite his 
written claim that “‘the present version 
that Handel 


Is he denving that Handel wrote 


contains every note ever 
W rote.” 
“He gave his back to the smiters” and 


This 


also of the 


“For this corruptible must put on’’? 
is a rash statement in view 
considerable number of alternate versions 
Handel wrote to some of the pieces. ) 

The chorus ‘nd he shall purify” car- 
ries on the momentum of ‘For he is like a 
, instead of jogtrotting in the 
his West- 
minster has spoiled Scherchen’s effect by 
In “O thou 
tellest good tidings to Zion”, the 


refiner’s fire”’ 
traditional manner. time 
making a side-break here.) 
that 
momentum increases at the change from 
solo to their 
makes a tremendous 


chorus, and consequently 


first tutti on “‘arise”’ 


impact. In the ritornello of the aria here, 


note Scherchen’s very dramatic emphasis 


on the repeated violin tremolos on E 


natural. These are totally submerged by 


flute counterpoints in the augmented score. 
he tragic choruses like ‘Surely he hath 


borne our griefs’’ are slowed down 


Scherchen actually feels them as if he had 
just discovered them, and therefore makes 


us feel them anew! In the short alternat 


ing choruses beginning “Since by mat 


came death”, his Graves are slower, his 


Allegros faster 
Last time Scherchen's singers were all 


English; this time they have an inter- 
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national flavor that bodes more trouble 
than it actually gives. The effect of the 
chorus’ Viennese accents is simply to make 
them give a more careful enunciation than 
English choristers usually do with their 
own language, and the occasional over- 
hard “l’’ or “r’’, or over-broad ‘‘a’’, is 
almost in character with Handel’s recur- 
rently un-English scansion. Still, I think 
the London choristers had even more plas- 
ticity. Of the solo quartet the two who 
are French, Léopold Simoneau and Pier- 
rette \larie, have no discernible accent at 
all. In general the soloists are as attuned 
to Scherchen’s intimate yet strong con- 
ception as his earlier ones. I wish, how- 
ever, as I wished before, that in reference 
to the arias he had gone yet further back 
to the Handelian concept in three respects: 
1) dispersal of the arias among a greater 
number of soloists for greater contrast 
and specialization, including a boy soprano 
and a male alto; (2) recognition of the 
ornamented, appoggiatura style of singing, 
such as Margaret Ritchie gave us fleet- 
ingly in the earlier recording; and (3) 
realization of the numerous cadenzas, 
since the tradition of simply holding the 
note for a couple of seconds every time a 
cadenza pause occurs is particularly flat 
Thus Scherchen is not 
the final word on all of Messiah either, 


and uninspired. 


although he has taken us much further 
than anyone else. 

The especial need for a greater variety 
of soloists in Scherchen’s conception is 
more apparent with the new cast than 
with the old. Only mezzo Nan Merriman 
manages equally well throughout. Except 
for an excessive vibrato, I like her even 
more than Constance Shacklock in the 
older version. There is no taking the 
English language for granted with her, at 
times perhaps even a too-meticulous ar- 
ticulation; but her ‘‘For he is like a 
refiner’s fire’’ is exciting, and I don’t think 
anyone else manages the breaking up of 
“fire’’ into two syllables as consistently 
well as she. Simoneau is better for the 
lyric numbers than the more dramatic 
ones like ‘Thou shalt break them’’, where- 
as William Herbert excelled in both. 
Richard Standen is again very fine except 
in “Thus saith the Lord”, the least requi- 
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site for which would seem to be a bass who 
can “shake the heav'ns and the earth”, in 
tempo and with gusto. Similarly, a utility 
soprano must be able to “Rejoice” in 
rapid syncopated triplets (at “behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee’’), which Miss 
\larie cannot do for all her spirited par- 
ticipation otherwise. For her ‘‘Redeemer”’, 
though, be all her sins of omission forgiven. 
And although, like the others, she does 
not pursue the correct appoggiatura, she 
does eliminate, as Miss Ritchie did not, 
one of the stupider traditions occurring in 
“He shall feed his flock’’. 
dictates that the rhythmic sense of the 


This tradition 


principal phrase must be destroyed merely 
because one must not be allowed to accent 
the word “shall’’, or the first syllable of 
“unto” in “come unto him". In a work 
whose faulty English scansion is touch- 
ingly rampant (‘‘comforTAbly”’, “have 
seen A great light’, ‘‘and REceivéd gifts 
for men’’, “imagine A vain thing”’, etc.), 
but whose dramatic qualities have never 
suffered a jot from it, this rhetorical 
quibble is pretty ridiculous at such a 
musical cost. Besides, if the ‘‘he’’ is car- 
ried across the bar line, the rhythmic and 
melodic analogy to the previous ritornello 
tends to create in any musically oriented 
person a strong imaginary and still less 
rhetorically desirable response of ‘“‘he- 
YEE shall feed his flock”. As Mahler 
truly said, ‘‘Tradition is slovenly.”’ 
Westminster still includes the brochure 
which Edward Tatnall Canby wrote be- 
fore discovering that his very full discus- 
sion of the treatment of the cadenzas, of 
baroque vocal ornamentation, etc., had 
little to do with Scherchen’s conception. 
Canby was right, and neither Scherchen 
nor anyone else has dealt adequately with 
these matters. And the performance is 
not, as Westminster still states, ‘based on 
the original Dublin performance, April 13, 
1742”’. 


given, as far as possible, in Handel’s final 


In this edition every number is 


version of it, and some of these were not 
composed until up to seven years later. 
This more than three-hour performance, 
by the way, is better distributed on four 
records than on three, and the greater 
latitude permits dividing bands this time. 
Westminster's generous offer of four rec- 
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ords for the price of three is by way of 
apology for a technical necessity which | 


consider rather to be an a priert artistic 


one. An outstanding achievement and a 
bargain anv way you look at it. Part | 
still doesn’t end at the end of a side (and 
I haven't discovered any way that it 
could), but Part II does, so “Hallelujah” 
no longer goes into “I know that my 
Redeemer’ with scarcely an atempause. 


Without 


doing Scherchen 


realizing it, Westminster is 


a disservice by not em- 


phasizing (or even mentioning, for that 


matter), the three parts into which the 


oratorio falls, since it is he whose well- 


planned tempo structure does more to 


make them unified and coherent, like the 
acts 


f a well-prepared classical opera, 
than anyone else. Some of his most beau- 
tiful etfects are to be found in the tradi- 
and I 


these to Sir 


tionally omitted sections, would 


like to commend some of 
Thomas in particular, who, while giving 
us the almost complete Messiah, this time 
uproots these less popular numbers out 
of their proper places, and relegates them 
to an appendix occupying the final side 
of his recording. “It is the opinion of the 
great majority of practising musicians,” 
he writes, “that these are on a lower in- 


spirational level than the rest of the 


work.”’ He then gives a good demonstra- 
tion of why they are so regarded, skimming 
off “Thou art gone up on high” at a pace 
that make the deep impression 
Scherchen does with it. While it is doubt- 
ful that a Scherchen 
change Sir 


cannot 
hearing of would 
mind at this stage, 
As for 


Thomas’ 
others mav be enlightened by it. 
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The great Handel Festival in the Crystal Palace—from an engraving in “The Illustrated London News” of July 2, 1859 
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the appendixed items “halting the dramat \ 
continuity” of the 


work at the wro 
moment, as he also claims, listen (to 
Scherchen’s tense, hushed, expectant “O 


death, where is thy sting’’ (the only duet 


ii the work, by the way), which lasts 55 
seconds to Beecham’s 85, and ask yourself 
whether this is not one of the most excit- 
ing moments in the whole Scherchen per- 
formance. A few of those alternate ver- 
sions to the pieces, some quite different 
from or longer than what we have, some 
choral in place of solo, ete., would make 
up an interesting and instructive appen- 
dix; and these are what belong in an 
appendix, not the items retained by the 
composer. 

In point of fact, nothing halts the dra 
matic continuity of the oratorio more than 
the ‘“‘pomposo"’ display piece, ‘““The trum- 
pet shall sound”’, the main section of which 
Beecham wouldn't dream of omitting or 


casting into limbo, since it is also highly 


popular. Except for this number and 
“IT know that my Redeemer”, in fact, 
everything after “Hallelujah” is popu- 


larly considered anticlimactic, and that is 
why Part III 
shambles. 


is usually reduced to a 
It is just here that Scherchen’s 
most intense spirit of devotion takes over. 
\fter the 
everyone 


“Redeemer”, probably not 


wants to sit through another 
long and contemplative soprano solo, so 
the sooner they get to the closing choruses 
the better. Scherchen, on the other hand, 
reaches a still greater exaltation with “If 
God be for us’, which becomes for the 
first time an appropriate preparation for 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain"’ and 
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the ‘.\men" chorus. ‘The latter is taken 
at a pace that seems at first unbelievably 
slow, until we begin to feel in it the pure 
intensity of Palestrina, but a more chro- 
matic, modulatory Palestrina than was 
ever heard—an incredible, searing con 
clusion that takes over eight minutes to 
unfold, t 
last bars, Scherchen suddenly abandons 


» Beecham’s 3%4! In the very 


Handel's timpani part for Mozart's more 
elaborate one; whether to prove he isn’t 
really a pedantic purist I don’t know. (Or 
maybe the drummer just couldn't control 
himself. It wasn't in his London record- 
ing.) But I’m sure the people who have 
been shocked by the results of his Messi- 
anic untraditionalism in simply following 
Handel's bare score to what seemed its 
natural conclusions would in any case 
clear him of pedantry. One could hardly 
cause more consternation in the real world 
than Scherchen did in sections of the 
musical world if one really decided to act 
like a Christian, let us say. 

Beecham follows just as_ inexorably 
through to what seems tohim the inescap- 
able conclusions of the case as Scherchen 
does, and I’m afraid that in comparison 
to their single-minded pursuits of their 
respective goals, the competing versions 
are inclined to appear pallid. For in this, 
his latest version, Sir Thomas has finally 
done what he obviously wanted to do all 
the time, and was slowly working toward, 
namely a complete rewrite job on Handel's 
accompaniments. It is now for a full 
modern symphony, with all the principal 
woodwinds, very active horns, trombones, 
trumpets and timpani (no tonic-dominant 
inhibitions here), and even a harp, whose 
frequent treble chord-pluckings lend a 
surprisingly liquid quality to the soft, 
plushy stereo sound. ‘The full treat- 
ment,’ in other words. ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord” is introduced by trumpets @ la 
“Aida”. The multitude of the heav'nly 
host, appearing to the shepherds by night, 
clash cymbals as they praise God. To 
prove Messiah isn’t all pacifist, ‘“Thou 
shalt break them with a rod of iron”’ is 
dramatized with rolled cymbal crescendos 
and a bass drum, in addition to heavily 
plucked string chords and timp. The 
peroration of “Hallelujah” acquires a 
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skirling piccolo (and a wild stretto)! 

Poor Mozart was the embodiment of 
restraint compared to this. Sometimes 
Sir Thomas has taken Mozart's counter- 
phrases and reorchestrated them, some- 
times he drops them in favor of a holding- 
chord or two, sometimes he composes his 
own counterpoints. Then, for a change, 
he goes back to Handel. He eliminates 
Mozart's “bagpipe” wind doublings en- 
tirely in the Pastoral Symphony, and 
simply gives it back to the strings to 
which it belongs; this is one of the best 
things in his recording. With equal un- 
concern he blue-pencils sections of Han- 
del’s original violin parts and delivers 
them over to solo woodwinds, which no 
one has dared to do until now. The violin 
obbligato of ‘‘How beautiful are the feet 
of them”, e.g. is made to alternate, now 
with a flute, now with an oboe, while at 
“the first fruits of them that sleep” in 
“IT know that my Redeemer”, the violin 
line is given to the chalumeau register of 
the clarinet. 

Ormandy and Sargent must be old- 
fashioned Mozartian dodderers in Bee- 
cham’s book, for here is the very latest, 
streamlined model. And we don't even 
get a ‘‘Handel-Beecham” on the label, as 
in the innocent days of the “Faithful 
Shepherd” and the “Great Elopement”’. It 
is, to be sure, superbly presented. Like a 
De Mille epic, like Respighi’s orchestra- 
tion of the Bach Passacaglia (which the 
climax of Beecham’s Overture much 
resembles), it may be heavyweight as well 
as extrovert, but it moves, and Beecham 
knows how to move it. This is a road- 
show presentation, a fancy package right 
from the Skira booklet to the last delicious 
lick of the harp, and worth every cent of 
it to someone. It is also the culmination 
(I hope) of Tovey’s observation that for 
centuries the bare walls of Handel's edi- 
fices have served admirably for all sorts 
of people to scribble upon and ‘“‘bedaub 
with the contents of more or less expen- 
sive paint boxes”. 

(P. S. Since writing this, I note that 
Sir Thomas, in an interview with Charles 
Reid, states that the actual scoring was 
done ‘‘at his instigation’ by Sir Eugene 
Goossens, who is not even mentioned in 
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Beecham’'s album notes. Why the secrecy ? 
The odd thing is that, diverse as Bee- 


cham and Scherchen may be in their 


sound-ideal for .Jessiah, they do have one 


thing in commoi i higher degree of both 
drama and tenderness in their interpreta- 
there is no sense at all ia 


of all 


dismissing 


tions But 


people who approve this editing 


simultaneously Scherchen’s 
Vesstah as a distortion, as one writer has 
at least 
Handel 


so we have to use our 


done, because they are shov ked or 


displeased by some of his tempos. 
had no metronome 


intuition to a large extent there. But we 


do know the constitution of his orchestras 


almost down to the last player. Consider 


next the paradox that Beecham, in this 


most lavish, modernized version, is the 


only conductor in any recording to ap- 


proach the baroque double-dotted rhythm 
the Overture The 
Boult nor Scherchen do 


so in their more Handelian presentations 


for the Grave part of 


fact that neither 


may be excused on the ground that Jens 


Peter Larsen, in his recent book on 
Ves h, does not tind “enough justitica- 
tion’ for it, though I think he is quite 
wrong Che characteristics which connect 


it to this style are vastly more impressive 
Larsen regards as de- 
Young, 


ports the baroque reading, points out that 


than those which 


parting from it Percy who sup- 


“Such a movement as this was intended 


is a spur to attention,” and Beecham’s 


effect certainly creates a higher degree of 
dramatic excitement and musical anticipa- 
tio! It becomes not merely an announce- 
ment, but a peremptory summons 


The Royal 


beautifully trained and disciplined 


Chorus ts 
I like 
“and his name!” in 
“For unto us a child is born’’, anticipating 
just once the ff of ‘Wonderful! Counsel- 
lor!” \nd again, 


contrives to give the fullest effect to the 


Philharmonic 


shout of 


1otice how Beecham 


third “Glory to God!", when it seemed 
that the peak had already been reached 
Monica Sinclair 


have range and subtlety enough, and Jon 


Jennifer Vyvyan and 
Vickers has plenty of temperament and 
style. His leap into the higher octave and 


**Thou shalt break 


surprising, and in fact 


back for the cadence of 
them” is hardly 


Ormandy’s Davis Cunningham does this 


29? 


in a much tamer context. Basso Giorgio 
lozzi's voice doesn't have the same power 
to move us that Standen’s has, but he is 
more authoritative as a shaker of earth, 
and his *‘Retiner’s fire’ is splendid, if not 
exactly white hot 

If Scherchen and Beecham are, in thei 
the embodiment of the more 
and Or- 


mandy represent, though still on a high 


diverse wavs, 


exploratory approach, Sargent 


level of technical perfection, the relatively 


inflexible, monolithic Wessiah. Sir Mal- 


colm Sargent’s is the English midland 
tradition which American church choirs 
do their best to emulate at Christmas 


This one Aas to be abridged. The 
Hudderstield Choral Society 


sive and impersonal, impressing by sheer 


time 


is more mas 


torcetul 
Thus the 


weight of sound rather than by 
yet precise tonal manipulation. 

choral numbers seem to be an endless 
and Andante 
Allegro, like Scher 
Larg 


The arias are naturally 


succession ol Allegrettos 


larghettos, never a true 


chen’s “And he shall purify’, or 


like his “*Surely” 


more varied in tempo, and while the 


singers are not encouraged to rise to the 


dramatic heights of Beecham’s, they pro 
duce some very beautiful singing as such. 
I know that Richard Lewis can express 
inger in his singing, but the fact that he 


“Thou shalt break 


seems less out of place here than the fact 


does not in them’ 


that Scherchen’s Simoneau apparent 


cannot; to do so might even seem em 


barrassing in this milieu. Three of the 
singers are carried over from the previous 
Sargent recording, but some of the best 
singing is done by the only new 


James Milligan His “For behold, dark 


is an impressive rival to Standen’s 


one 


hess 
\nd as long as we're back in Victoria 
Handel, we might as well say that nothing 
covers the earth with darkness quite so 
efficiently as the discreet use of the 16- or 
32-foot organ stop; hoary and stylistically 
dubious as this device may be, it always 
brings a chill. It is used here, and while 


I haven't received the stereo version of 
this set, it sounds very well in mono. 
Ormandy gives us about the same range 
of movement, but on a slightly brisker, 
more business-like level. It is all quite 


pleasant and routine, for he feels neither 
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the ecstasy nor the pain in this work, and 
he needn't feel anything when he has the 
best orchestra, chorus and soloists at hand 
to make a_ lovely, handsome sound. 
Eileen Farrell, Martha Lipton, and Davis 
Cunningham are in the firm, solid tradi- 
tion. Miss Farrell sabotages Miss Lip- 
ton’s effort to restore the correct rhythm 
of “He shall feed his flock’’, when she 
comes in with her “Come unto him”. If 
a conductor will not tend to such a simple 
matter of stylistic consistency, perhaps 
that is the best argument for not dividing 
the aria at all. The soprano is relieved of 
“Rejoice greatly’ by the abridgement. 
The fabulous Negro baritone William 
Wartield does some of the most vigorous 
earth-shaking to be heard in any Wessiah, 
as he did in the Leonard Bernstein album. 

The remaining recording of the new 
batch is slightly different. The Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston under 
Thompson Stone presents yet another 
orchestration—a compromise between 
Mozart-Hiller and Handel's original, based 
on the score of Robert Franz (1885), and 
retaining the harpsic hord for the recitativo 
ecco and some of the continuo. This is a 
Nez England tradition, not to be con- 
fused with the Old as far as the accom- 
paniment is concerned, but the interpretive 
approach is about the same in any case. 
\nd unfortunately, too many of Handel's 
significant string touches are still ob- 
scured by spurious counterpoints in this 
edition. Credit Stone with better musi- 
cianship than Ormandy: his female solo- 
ists, \dele Addison and Lorna Sydney, 
both restore the correct rhythm of their 
shared aria. David Lloyd sounds rather 


far off compared to the others, and sings 


too loudly at times; whether he wanted it 
this way I don’t know. Donald Gramm’s 
voice has a surfeit of vibrato, and lacks 
the authority of Tozzi and others. The 
recording is of the performance issued 
four vears ago on the defunct Unicorn 
label, and since the stereo sound is obvi- 
ously genuine, it is apparent that that 
performance was also recorded for stereo 
tape at the time (engineered by Peter 
Bart6k). For once we actually have more 
impressive bass response in the stereo 
pressing than in the mono. 

\nd speaking of compromises, | might 
note that we had another attempted 
rapprochement between Mozart and con- 
tinuo practices in the recent Bernstein 
treatment and abridgement This time 
there was also a wholesale rearrangement 
of the sequence of the numbers, which 
Bernstein was careful to justify musically 
with a lecture when it was duly unfolded 
at Carnegie Hall, and on television. He 
also employed counter-tenor Russell Ober- 
lin in place of the usual contralto. With 
respect to the individual pieces, this re- 
vealed an interesting, personal, and some- 
times moving approach. But when the 
recording finally appeared, first in a two- 
record set and then on two separate LPs, 
it soon became blindingly clear that the 
best reason for the scissors-and-paste work 
was simply to fashion a Christmas record 
and a separate Easter record out of it, 
single LPs being much better seasonal 
sellers than albums. Truly Wessiah can 
be many things to many people! I won- 
der, by the way, who would be the most 
surprised by the sound of the original per- 
formance if we could hear it via interstellar 
delayed sonic radar. Perhaps J would. 





S. ORLINICK 
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Continued from page 235 


and father who accompany her. But by 
the time the second number is on she's 
so fascinated by the audience that she 
forgets to play at all. Roars from the 
audience as her father prods her back to 
work 

AUGUST 22 


going on it’s hard to find time for other 


With all these activities 
things. Today, however, I slipped away 
to pay a visit to the Union of Rumanian 
Composers, beautifully housed in the 
former residence of the Enesco family. 
What I hoped would be a frank, off-the- 
cuff discussion turned into a formal visit 
with official pronouncements on cultural 
policy and attitudes already too familiar 
tome. Nevertheless, I learned some facts 
I wanted to know: Musical life has grown 
enormously since liberation in 1945 
[here are now seven symphony orchestras 
in Bucharest and nineteen throughout 
the country, five opera houses with perma- 
nent companies, and seven professional 
choral groups. There are thousands of 
semi-professional choral groups as well, 
some of which were instituted a hundred 


vears ag 


. 

Musical education has taken a_ tre- 
mendous leap forward, too, and there are 
now about 100 elementary and middle 
music schools and two higher conserva- 


A folk dancer in native costume \ 
seen at the’ Bucharest Congress 
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tories, one in Bucharest, the other in Cliij. 

Che Union itself purchases works in all 
musical categories ranging from chamber 
to popular dance music. Committees in 
these divisions establish the prices to be 
paid. Royalties are collected for every 
performance, even when, as in the case of 
cafe music, the composer's name is jot 
mentioned. 

Guest appearances (7.e., non-paying per- 
formances) do not exist in Rumania. Sev- 
eral of our delegates appeared on TV and 
radio programs. They were all paid the 
going scale. 

lo my questions as to whether or not 
the composer was free to choose his 
musical style, | was assured that he was 
“Even the twelve-tone school?"’, I asked. 
Yes, the answer came, ‘‘but who among us 
is interested in that when we have a 
wealth of indigenous music to be ex- 
ploited? Besides, our audiences would be 
alienated from us.”’ 

\s for modern music and atonality | 
was interested in the remark one com- 
poser made: “Weare bolder in our musical 
language when we have a text, for then 
our audiences are so intent on the words 
that they will accept modernisms they 
would reject in a purely instrumental 
composition.”’ 

AUGUST 23. National Liberation Day. 
Trade unionists, peasants, and even our 
own Paul Robeson received like a con- 
quering hero walking through the once 
elegant lobbies of the Athenee Palace. 

\UGUST 24. Contined to barracks all 
day, working on my notes. 

AUGUST 25. 


gay. Shops are open for us to spend our 


The airport is busy and 


last leis; the exchange booth is frantic 
with impatient clients; loudspeakers blare 
Where is the gloom of that first night? 

Surfeited by so much singing, dancing, 
and discussion, I shall be quite content to 
sit alone on the plane, think it all over, 
and get some sleep at last. 


NOTE: <Artia has just released two 
volumes of “‘Rumanian Folk Songs and 
Dances” (ALP-105/6). These record- 
ings will be reviewed by H. Y. in a 
forthcoming issue. Ed. 
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1933, Paris 
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TITLE 
DAQUIN: Le Coucou (Ast v.) 
RAMEAU: Tambourin (Ast v.) 
MOZART: Minuet from ‘‘Don Giovanni” 
All with chamber orchestra) 


DAQUIN: Le Coucou (2nd v.) 
LANDOWSKA: Bourrée d'Auvergne 
(Ist v.3) 


J. S. BACH: English Suite No. 3 in G 
minor—Gavotte 


BYRD: Wolsey's Wilde (F.V.W. 157 


J. S. BACH: English Suite No. 5 in E 
minor—Passepied I & IIT; Fantasia in C 
minor (S. 906) (1st v.) 


F. COUPERIN: Le Rossignol en Amour 


D. SCARLATTI: Sonata in D minor, 
L. 413 (‘‘ Pastorale’’) 


J. S. BACH: Goldberg Variations 


(Society Set) (1st v.) 


F. COUPERIN: Society Set: 

La Favorite; Les Moissonneurs; Les Lan- 
gueurs tendre; Le Gazoutllement; La Com- 
mere; Le Moucheron; Les Bergeries; Les 
Tambourins; Les Fastes de la grande et 
Ancienne Menestrandise (Nos. 2 and 3 
only); Le Dodo; Musette de Taverni; La 
Passacaille; Les Folies frangaises ou les 
Dominos; Les Vergers fleuris; Les Calotins 
et les Calotines; Soeur Monique 


D. SCARLATTI: Society Set (20 Sonatas 


(Vol. I): 

L. 104 in C; L. 438 in F minor; 

L. 232 in G; L. 488 in G minor; 

L. 132 in A; L. 384 in F; 

L. 475 in F minor; L. 263 in B minor; 
L. 463 in D; L. 294 in F sharp minor; 
L. 208 in D; L. 256 in C sharp minor; 
L. 257 wk: L. Home: 

L. 527 in G; L. 338 in G minor; 

L. 142 in E flat; L. 23 in E; 

L. 474 in F; L. 479 in F 


J. S. BACH: Partita No. 1 in B flat; Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue in D minor; 
6 Little Preludes (S.933-8). 


RECORD NUMBER 


Vic. 1199; HMV 
DA-977 

Vic. 1423; HMV 
DA-964 


Vic. 15994; 
DA-1014 


HMV 


HMV DA-1129 


HMV DA-1130 


HMV DB-4908 /13 


HMV DB-4941/6 


(Les Folies frangaises 
Nos. 1-5 only, and Les 


Calotins et les Calo- 
tines, reissued on LP 
under the title ‘‘Trois 


Claviers Célébres”’: 
FCX-726*, at present 
available only in 
France Pathé- 
Marconi.) 


HMV DB-4960/5 


on 


Vic. M-323; HMV 
DB-4993/6 
(Chromatic Fantasy & 
Fugue and Preludes 1- 
only reissued on 
ipanese Victor 78: 
D-847/8, set JAS- 
271.) Reissued here 
on LP, minus 6 Little 
Preludes, with Italian 
Concerto & ‘Toccata 
in D: Vic. LCT-1137). 
(Same on LP, Great 
Recordings of the Cen- 
tury Series: COLH- 


3 
Ji 
N 
) 
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DATE AND 
PLACE OF 


RECORDING TITLE 


1936, Paris 
DAQUIN: L'Hirondelle (2nd v.) 

LULLY: “Ate 
\rr. d’Angelbert 


Les Songes agréables 


HANDEL: Harpsichord Suite Society: 
Suite No. 2 in F 
Suite No. 5 in E6 
Suite No. 7 in G minor 
Suite No. 10 in D minor 
Suite No. 14 in G 


RAMEAU: La Joyeuse (No. 4+ from Suite 
No. 3in D minor); Les Tricotets; La 
Poule; Menuets I & II; Les Sauvages 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, & 6 from Suite No. 5 in G 


Sept. 1936, J}. S. BACH: Italian Concerto in F; Fugue 
Saint-Leu-La in C minor (S. 961 12 Little Preludes- 
Forét Nos. 1-3 only (S. 924,939,999 


}. S. BACH Poceata in D 
PACHELBEL: 2 Fugues on the Magnificat 
Secundt tont No. 2; Octavt tont No. 11 


1936-7, Paris 1. S. BACH: English Suite No. 2 in A 
minor (Issued with Vol. V of the Well- 
lempered Clavier recorded on the piano 
by Edwin Fischer 


. = BACH: French Suite No. 6in E 


\pril, 19377 MOZART: Piano Cancerto No, 26 in D, 


London kK. 537 (“Coronation”) (Played on the 
piano) (Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Goehr) (Cadenza by Landowska); 
Fantasia in D minor, K. 397 (Played on 
the piano 
296 The 


RECORD NUMBER 


71*, at present avail- 
able only in France on 
Pathé-Marconi). 


CHAMBONNIERES: Chaconne and Rondeau, Vic. 15186; HM\ 


DB-4973 


Vic. M-592; HM\ 
DB-4977 /82 


Vic. 15179; HM\ 
1) B-4990 


Vie. 14232/3; 

D)B-5007 8 
Italian Concerto only 
reissued on LP: Vic 
LCT-1137.) (Same on 
LP, Great Recordings 
of the Century Series: 
COLH-71*, at present 
available only in France 
on Pathé-Marconi 


HMI\ 


HM\ 


Vie. 15171/2; 

DB-5047 /8 
(Toccata only reissued 
on LP: Vic. LCT-1137 
(Same on LP, Great Re- 
cordings of the Century 
Series: COLH-71*, at 
present available only 
in France on Pathe- 
Marconi 


Vic. 14877/8 in M-447: 
HMYV DB-3240/1 


Vic. 14384; HMA 
1)B-5005 


Vic. M-483; HMV\ 
1)B-3147 50 (Re- 
issued on 45 r.p.m.: 
Vice. WCT-44.) (Con- 
certo only reissued on 
LP, with Haydn Con- 
certo: Vic. LCT-1029 
Fantasia reissued on 
LP in set 


to Mozart”: Vic. LM- 


6130.) (Fantasia to be 


issued on LP with 
Mozart Sonatas Nos. 
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Winter, 19389 


Paris 
Jar 194010 
Par 
Dec., 1944 
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k 


1959 


HAYDN: Clavier Concerto No. 1 in D, 
Op. 21 (Orchestra conducted by Eugéne 
Bigot) (Cadenzas by Landowska); Sonata 
No. 36 in C sharp minor: Minuet; 3 
Deutsche Tanze, “Ballo Tedesco” 


HANDEL: Harpsichord Concerto No. 6 in 
B flat, Op. 4 (Orchestra conducted by 
Eugéne Bigot) (Cadenza by Landowska); 
Air and Variations in B flat (from Legon 
No. 1)8 


RAMEAU: Suite No. 2 in E minor: 
1. Allemande; 2. Courante; 3. Gigue en 
rondeau; +. Le Rappel des oiseaux ; 
5. Rigaudons I & II; 6. Musette en 
rondeau; 7. Tambourin (2nd v.); 8. La 
Villageotse 


.S. BACH: Clavier Concerto No. 1 in ID 
minor (String Orchestra conducted by 
Eugéne Bigot; Denise Restout, continuo 
harpsichord 


MOZART: Sonata No. 12 in F, K. 332 
Sonata No. 17 in D, K. 576 (2nd v. 
Plaved on the piano? 


D. SCARLATTI: 20 Sonatas, Vol. I: 
L. 206 in ID; L. 449 in B minor; 
L.. 21s im DD; L. 162 1 €: 
L. 138 in A minor; L. 382 in F minor; 
L. 520 in F; L. 422 in D minor; 
L. 49 in G minor; L. 423 in D minor 
Ist v.); L. 418 in D (lst v 
L. 14in D; L. 461 in D; 
L. 497 in B flat; L. 228 in F; 
L. 187 in F minor; L. 103 in G; 
L. 255 in C: L. 56in D; 
L. 97 in B flat 


J. S. BACH: Sonata No. 3 in E for Harpsi- 
chord Concertante and Violin 
(with Yehudi Menuhin, violin 


12 and 17, recorded 
Winter 1938, by Pathé- 
Marconi.) 


Vic. M-471; HMV 
DB-3293/5 
(Reissued on 45 r.p.m.: 
Vic. WCT-43.) (Con- 
certo only reissued on 
LP, with Mozart Con- 
certo: Vic. LCT-1029. ) 


HMV DB-3307/8 

Reissued on LP in 
France, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, & Sweden with 
Bach Concerto No. 
i: HMV FJLP- 


5050*. 


Vic. M-593; HM\ 
D)B-5077 9 


HMV DB-11229/31 

Reissued on LP with 
Bach 15 Two-Part In- 
ventions: Vic. LM- 
1974.) (Reissued on 
LP with Handel Con- 
certo No. 6 and Air & 
Variations in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, 
& Sweden: HMV FYJ- 


LP-5056* 


Pathé-Marconi 

To be issued on LP 
with Mozart Fantasia, 
K. 397, from 1937 re- 


cording 


HMVYV DB-11205/11 
(Reissued) on LP In 
France, Belgium, & 
Switzerland: HM\ 
FJLP-5055*.) 

(L. 382, 461, 497, & 
520 issued on 78 r.p.m.: 
Vic. 12-0964.) (Same 4 
Sonatas issued on 45 
r.p.m.: Vic. 49-0476.) 


Vic. M-1035: HMV 
DB-6681 /3 

Reissued on 45 r.p.m. 
with Bach Double Con- 
certo in D minor (Men- 
uhin, Enesco; Mon- 
teux, cond.): Vic. 
WCT-1120.) (Same on 
LP: Vic. LCT-1128:) 
(Same on LP, Vault 
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DATE AND 
PLACE OF 


RECORDING PIiTLE 


March, April, J]. S. BACH: Goldberg Variations (2nd v. 
&June, 1945, 
New York 

Jan., Feb., “AX Treasury of Harpsichord Music”’: 


May, & July, 
1946. New 
York 


J. S. BACH: Prelude, Fugue, and Allegro 

in E flat; Fantasia in C minor (S.919) 
BACH-VIVALDI: Concerto No. 1 in D 
ID. SCARLATTI: Sonata in D, L. 418 


2nd v.): Sonata in D minor, L. 423 
2ndv ; 

CHAMBONNIERES: Sarabande in D 
minor 

RAMEAU: La Dauphine 


COUPERIN: Les Barricades 
L’ Arlequine 

CROFT: Ground in C minor (attrib 
Purcell 

\NON.: The Nightingale (Eng., publ. 
1656 

HANDEL: Suite No. 5 in E—Air and 
Doubles (‘Harmonious Blacksmith” 
4th v. 

MOZART: Rondo in D, K. 485; Sonata 
No. 11 in A, K. 331—Rondo alla Turca 


3rd vy Venuet in D, K. 355 


March, May, 
& June, 1949, 
New York 


J. S. BACH: Well-Tempered Clavier, Book 
I, Preludes and Fugues Nos. 1-8 
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Vystérieuses ; 


RECORD NUMBER 


Treasures Series: Vix 
LV T-1006*.) (Same 
reissued on LP in 
France, Belgium, & 
Switzerland: HIMA\ 
FJLP: 5018.) 


Vic. M-1022 

Reissued on 45 r.p.m.: 
Vic. EDM-1022.) (Re- 
issued on LP: Vic. 
LM-1080*) (Issued on 
LP in England: HM\ 
\LP-1139.) (Issued on 
LP in France, Bel- 
gium, & Switzerland: 
HMV FALP-137.) (Is- 
sued on LP in Italy: 


HMV QALP-137. 


Vic. M- 1181 
(Reissued on 45 r.p.m.: 
Vic. WDM-1181.) (Re- 
issued on LP: Vie. 
LM-1217*) (Issued on 
LP in England: HM\ 
\LP-1246.) (Issued o1 
LP in France: RCA- 
630462 *.) 
(Issued on LP in 


France, Belgium, 
Switzerland. Sweden, 
& Germany: HM\ 
FALP-218.) (Issued 


on LP in Italy 
HMV QALP-218.) 

(Bach-Vivaldi — issued 
on 78 r.p.m. in Eng- 
land: HMV DB-6819 
Bach-Vivaldi, Ra- 
meau, & Couperin re- 


issued on 45° r.p.m. 
in USA under title: 
“Wanda  Landowska 
Plays”: Vic. ERA- 


127.) (Couperin, Croft, 
& The Nightingale re- 
issued on 45° r.p.m. 
in France, Belgium, 
& Switzerland: HMV 
7 RF-216.) (Mozart, 


same: HMV 7 RF- 
184.) (Bach-Vivaldi, 
same: HMV 7 RF- 
246.) (Handel, Cham- 


bonnitéres, & Rameau 
same: HMV 7 RF- 


254.) 


Vic. DM-1338; HMV\ 
DB-21121/6 

(Issued on LP: Vic. 

LM-1017*.) (Issued 
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DATE AND 
PLACE OF 


RECORDING TETLE 
May & June, J. S. BACH: Well-Tempered Clavier, Book 
1950, Lake- I, Preludes and Fugues Nos. 9-16 


ville, Conn.!! 


Nov., 1950 J. S. BACH: Well-Tempered Clavier, Book 
through I, Preludes and Fugues Nos. 17-24 
Feb., 1951 
Lakeville 

March-Dec., J. S. BACH: Well-Tempered Clavier, 
1951, Lake- Book II, Preludes and Fugues Nos. 25-32 
ville 

December, 1959 


RECORD NUMBER 


on 45 r.p.m.: Vic 
WDM-1338.) (Issued 
on LP in’ England: 
HMV ALP-141.) (Is- 
sued on LP in France: 
RCA-630474*.) (Issued 
on LP in France, 
Belgium, & Switzer- 
land: HMV FALP- 
141). (Issued on LP 
in’ Germany: RCA 
LM-1017*) (Preludes 
Nos. 1 & 5, and Fugue 
No. 7 only issued on 
LP in USA under the 
title “The Smiling 
Bach”: Vic. LM- 
1877*.) (Same in 
France: RC A\-630- 
359*.) 

Vic. DM-1439 

Issued on 45 r.p.m.: 
Vic. WDM-1439.) (Is- 
sued on LP: Vic. LM- 
1107*.) (Issued on LP 
in France: RCA- 
630475*.) (Issued on 
LP in England: HM\ 
ALP-142) (Issued on 
LP in France, Belgium, 
& Switzerland: HMV 
FALP-142.) (Issued on 
LP in Germany: RCA 
LM-1017*. 


Vic. DM-1517 


Issued on 45 


r.p.m.: 
Vice. WDM-1517.) (Is- 
sued on LP: Vie. 


LM-1136*.) (Issued 
on LP in’ England: 
HMVYV ALP-143.) (Is- 
sued on LP in France: 
RCA - 630476*.)  (Is- 
sued on LP in France, 
Belgium, & Switzer- 
land: HMV- FALP- 
143 (Issued on LP 
in Italy: Italian Vic- 
tor \12R-0123*.) (Is- 
sued on LP in Ger- 
many: RCA LM. 
1136*.) 


Vic. LP LM-1152* 
Issued on 45 r.p.m.: 
Vic. WDM-1532.) (Is- 
sued on LP in France: 
RCA-630270*.) (Is- 
sued on LP in Italy: 
Italian Victor A12R- 
0106*.) (Issued on LP 
in Germany: RCA LM- 
1152*.) 
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DATE AND 
PLACE OF 
RECORDING 


March-May, 


TITLE 


*Landowska Plays for Paderewski”’ 


1951, Lake- DIOMEDES CATO (ec. 1570): Chorea 
ville Polonica 
JACOB LE POLONAIS (c. 1545): 
Gagliarda; Courante 
\NON.: Two 17th Century Polish 
Dances 
CHOPIN: Mazurka No. 34 in C, Op 
56, No. 2 
LANDOWSKA: The Hop (Wedding Folk 
Song): Bourrée d’ Auvergne!? (2nd v 
COUPERIN: -lir dans le got Polonais 
RAMEAU: Air grave pour deux Polonais 
Part of the prologue to “‘Les Indes 
Galantes 
MICHAEL CLEOPHAS OGINSKI 
1765-1833): Polonaise in A minor 
Polonaise in G 
Feb.-De J. S. BACH: Well-Tempered Clavier 
1952, Lake Book Il, Preludes and Fugues Nos 
lle 43-40 
Dec. 1952 |. S. BACH: Well-Tempered Clavier 


Book I], Preludes and Fugues Nos 


e 41-48 


June, 1954- Ss 
March 1955 
Lakeville 


BACH: 15 Two-Part Inventions 


Oct., 1955- MIOZART: Piano Sonatas Nos. 4 in E flat, 
\ug., 1956, K. 282; 5in G, K. 283; 9in D, K. 311 
Lakeville 13 in B flat, K. 333; Rondo in A minor 

K. 606 (trans- 

played on the 


K. 511; Country Dances, 
cribed by Landowska 
plano 





American 


RECORD NUMBER 
Vic. LP LM-1186 


Issued on 45 mM. : 
Vic. WDM-1586, 
Chopin, Couperin, 


Rameau, & Ovinski 
Polonaise in G_ issued 
on 45° r.p.m nder 


the title “Wanda Lan- 
dowska Plays Music of 
Poland”: Vic eR A- 
128. 


Vic. LP LM-1708 
Issued on 45 r.p.m 
Vic. WDM-1708.) (Is- 
sued on LP in France 
RCA-630271* Is- 
sued on LP in Italy 
Italian Victor: A\12R 
0108 Issued Ol 
LP in Germany: RCA 
LM-1708* 

Vic. LP LM-1820 
Issued on LP it 
France: RCA-630- 
a i Issued on LP 
in) Germany RCA 
LM-1820* 
Complete Well- lem- 
pered Clavier (6  rec- 
ords) issued on LP 
Vic. LM-6800 ( De luxe 
Limited Edition) and 
Vic. LM-6801 * 


Vic. LP LM-1974 

with Bach Concerto 
No. 1 in D minor 

Reissued on LP with 7 
Chree-Part 
and spoken introduc- 
tion as a memorial 
album: Vic. LM-2389* 


Vic. LP LM-6044* 

Sonatas Nos. 4+ & 9, 
ind Country Dances 
issued as a single LP 
Vic. LM-2205*.) (So- 
natas Nos. 5 & 13 
and Rondo, issued as 
i single LP: Vic. LM- 
2284*.) (Sonatas Nos 
4 & 9, and Country 
Dances, issued on LP 
in England: RCA RB- 
16017*. Same il 


Inventions 
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Oct 

Nov., 1958, 35 in C; 37in D; 40 in G; 49 in E flat; 

Lakeville Andante con variaziont in F minor, Op. 83 
Sonatas Nos. 35, 37, & 40 are performed 
on the harpsichord, the remainder of the 
album on the piano 


At 


10. 


Ii 
12 


13, 
14, 


France: RCA-630- 
380*.) (Same in Ger- 
many: RCA LM- 
9820-E.) (Sonatas Nos. 
5 & 14, & Rondo, is- 
sued on LP in France: 
RCA 630381*.) 


“Wanda Landowska Introduces her New Vic. 45 r.p.m. G2RH- 
Album of Mozart Piano Music”’ 9164/5 
(45 r.p.m. EP promotional demonstration 
record, featuring Landowska talking and 
demonstrating on the piano excerpts from 
LM-6044; timing—12:36) (Not for Sale 


“The Art of the Harpsichord”: Vic. LP LM-2194* 


J. S. BACH: Partita No. 2 in C minor; Issued on LP in Eng- 
Capriccio sopra la lontananza del suo land: RCA RB-160- 
fratello dtlettissimo; 68*.) (Issued on LP in 
Fantasia in C minor (S, 906) (2nd v. France: RCA-630- 

J]. kK. F. FISCHER: Passacaglia in D 469*.) (Issued on LP 
minor in Germany: RCA 


LM-2194-C*.) 


‘ 1957 ]. HAYDN: Sonatas Nos. 34 in E minor; Vic. LP LM-607318 


yril, 1955, J]. S. BACH: 7 Three-Part Inventions Vic. LP LM-2389* 
Jan., 1957 Sinfonie): Nos. 1 in C; 2 in C minor; with 15 Two-Part In- 
Jan. & July, 5 in E flat; 11 in G minor; 13 in A ventions, recorded 
195914, Lake minor; 14 in B flat; & 15 in B minor 1954-55 

ville \ Spoken Introduction to the Two-Part In- 


ventions (Recorded April, 1956 


FOOT NOTES 
The Welte-Mignon catalogue consulted was dated 1917. 


nave been iniormed 





hat this piano roll was made by Land owska for the Aeolian Co., but I have been 
able to locate its number 
This particular Bourrée d’Auver 1e piece as the earlier 1923 acoustic recording, I am 


and Landowska recorded it again in 1951 for inclusion in her Paderewski collection, Vic. LM-1186. 





$ not the san 








Originally issued to the export trade as Vic. 1424 

Recorded in Landowska’'s private concert hall, as were several subsequent recording 

( ef iliar Air and Doubles known as ‘‘The Harmonious Blacksmith Landowska’s 3rd 
ers 


* set was recorded and scheduled to be released in honor of the coronation of George VI and Queen 


T 

k 

The theme of which Brahms used for his Variations and Fugue, Op. 24. 

I wska had recorded altogether five Mozart sonatas at this time, but they never were released; 
he war the parts for all except K. 332 and K. 576 were destroyed, and these remaining two 


sonatas are shortly to be issued in France by Pathé-Marconi 


Landowska’s last European recording, a rather grim reminder of the war, for during portions of the 
Sonata in D, L. 206, there can be heard in the background the firing of anti-aircraft guns as Nazi planes 
flew overhead. I am told by Denise Restout that, far from being perturbed (recording studio tech- 
nicians were beginning to scramble for shelter), Landowska if anything seemed to concentrate even 
more deeply on the music she was playing. 

All Landowska's subsequent recordings were made at her home in Lakeville, Conn. 

On earlier editions of the LP the second and third bands of side one are reversed on the label copy. It 
s} read: band 2——Jacob le Polonais: Gagliarda; band 3—-Landowska: Bourrée d'Auvergne; cf. 


also footnote 3. 

To be released in the early part of 1960. 

Four Three-Part Inventions were recorded in April, 1955, two in January, 1957; the last work Lan- 
dowska recorded was the Sinfonia No. 14 in B flat, made in January and July of 1959. She did not 
live to complete the set, and RCA Victor decided to issue the seven she had completed, together with the 


earlier Two-Part Inventions and a spoken introduction to the latter by Landowska, as a memorial. 
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An Equipment Review 


Jensen Galaxy II Satellite System 


r | SHE JENSEN Galaxy is a speaker 

system born and bred of stereo. It 
is designed and can be used only as a com- 
plete system. It comprises an especially 
designed 8-inch woofer which, by means 
of dual voice coils, covers the bass region 
for both channels. The two small satellites 
contain mid- and high-range speakers and 
operate independently for stereo lhe 
satellites are fully 20-foot 
What this is, 


then, is a two-way stereo system with a 


wired, with 
plug-in cords attached 
common bass supply. Since the bass svs- 


tem does extend into the lower mid-range 


By LARRY ZIDE 


it does provide some of the center fill of a 


three-channel system. 
Test Results 

Phe Galaxy does exactly what it is ad- 
vertised to do. The stereo illusion, in 
spite of the common bass, is similar in 
spread to a good two-channel system 
The design of the speakers allows for an 
unusual versatility in room placement. 
lhe satellites can be wall- or ceiling-hung, 
placed ona shelf, and in fact placed almost 
anywhere The bass system should, for 


best results, be equidistant from the 
satellites, but this is not absolutely nec- 


essary 


JENSEN GS-2 GALAXY || STEREO SPEAKER SYSTEM 
Consists of B-21 Bass-Center Unit and two S-21 Satellite Units, complete with attached connecting cords and plugs, 


swivel yokes, mounting brackets and hardware. Shipping weight: 4734 Ibs 


Mahogany 


Available in Walnut, Tawny Ash or 


Price: $169.50. Several bases are available: ST-972 (as illustrated, center), $7.50; ST-944 Floor stand 


for horizontal placement, 28” high, Price $12.95; ST-945 Table stand for horizontal placement, 2” high, Price $5.45. 
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The first function of a speaker system 
s, after all, the reproduction of sound. 
Here the Jensen did very well indeed. | 
found the Jensen’s over-all sound smooth, 
but with a certain hard quality to the 
top end. As I have mentioned before it 
takes a lot 


it the very top. 


of tweeter to be really smooth 


The Jensen does as well 
is some, and indeed better than most of 
its competitors in this price range. The 
What is a pleasant 
surprise, however, is the bass end. That 


mid-range was clean. 


8-inch unit can put many a 12-inch woofer 


to shame. Bass was rich and solid, with 


Miracord XS-200 Record Changer and 
Stereotwin 210/D Stereo Cartridge 


Manufacturers Specifications: 
MIRACORD XS-200 STEREO/MONO 
RECORD PLAYER 
Four speeds: 16, 33, 45, 78 
Drive: Shock mounted 4 pole motor 
Size: 1244” x 1014” chassis 
Weight: 13%4 Ibs. 
Price: $67.50 
STEREOTWIN 210/D MOVING MAGNET 
STEREO CARTRIDGE 
Output: 13mv per channel 
Response: Flat response throughout entire audio spectrum 
Separation: 22db at 1 kc. 
Tracking Force: Changer 5-6 grams; manual 3-4 grams 
Stylus Change: By user 
Price: $34.50 with diamond stylus; replacement stylus 
$17.50 


NTIL fairly recently a record changer 
U Was not normally considered for use 
in a premium-quality music reproduction 
system Today there are several fine 
record changers which, if they are not the 
equal of the finest manual turntable-and- 
arm component combinations, are not 
anywhere near the price, either. 

For this report the Audiogersh Corpora- 
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only a slight hump around 80 cycles. 
Response extended to just below 40 cycles 
with very little doubling. Only extremely 
high-level bass tones could excite signifi- 
cant doubling. 
To summarize: The Jensen Galaxy II 
is a complete full-range stereo speaker 
system with an unusual degree of installa- 
tion flexibility. It is certainly as hand- 
some a solution to the problem of stereo 
décor as I have yet seen. It is capable of 
genuine high-fidelity performance and, 
at $169.50 in finished veneers, must be 


considered an exceptional value. 


tion, importers of the Miracord record 
player line as well as the Elac cartridges 
(both products of Western Germany), 
XS-200 
changer with a Stereotwin 210/D stereo 


sent along their stereo-wired 


cartridge installed. As with most Euro- 
pean electronic products, meticulous work 
manship is in ample evidence. 

Operation of the player is entirely con- 
trolled by push-buttons. There are five 
inall. They handle the functions of Start, 
Repeat, Pause, Stop, and Stereo-Mono. 
A single knob is used to set the turntable 
to any one of the standard four (including 
1624 r.p.m.) speeds. Two spindles are 
The ‘‘Magic Wand" spindle 
handles the entire change cycle, holding 


provided. 


the record stack and, at the proper mo- 
ment, dropping one to the turntable. For 
manual operation, the changer spindle is 
replaced by a short, straight one. As an 


automatic 


there is an 


optional extra 
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spindle for the miniature 45 r.p.m. discs 

Other features on the Miracord include 
a two-piece tone arm with interchangeable 
plug-in heads. One head is provided. 
The change mechanism is designed to 
At the 


$5 r.p.m. setting the arm automatically 


intermix 10- and 12-inch records 


sets down at the proper position for a 
seven-inch record. The entire mechanism 
is powered by a heavy-duty four-pole 
motor 

The 210 D stereo cartridge is con- 
structed on the moving-magnet principle 
In this system the stylus moves a minia- 
ture magnet in the presence of a coil, thus 
producing the minute electrical currents 
for the preamplifier. The output of the 
210 D is relatively high—high enough for 
the least sensitive preamp. ‘The cartridge 
ilso features complete hum. shielding, 
easy home replacement of the stylus and 
magnet assembly, and a standard mount- 
ing adapter that should fit virtually all 
irms 
System Test Results 

The Stereotwin 210/D cartridge is a 
top-notch unit. Sound was very smooth 
ind clean, with very little break-up on 
inner-groove playing, which is where many 
cartridges fall down badly. Response was 
essentially flat from forty cycles to over 
14,000 cycles, with a slow roll-off beyond. 
\s a stereo record reproducer the cartridge 
exhibited very little tendency to cause 
instrument wander—a sign of good chan- 
the Miracord 


changer, I found it necessary to use a 


nel separation. Using it u 


pressure of 6 grams in order to get proper 
tracking When I transferred the car- 
tridge to a high-quality arm I found it 
still required 4 grams to track a heavily 
modulated monophonic record. This is 
ibout a gram more than several other 
cartridges. On the other hand, this sacri- 
tice of stvlus durability is more than com- 
pensated for by the over-all high quality 
of the sound 

Che record changer does not fare quite 
so well. Flutter and wow are excellent, 
but the vertical rumble is moderately 
high. When playing monophonic records 
with vertical response cancelled, rumble 
was inaudible under all listening condi- 
tions, but with stereo discs rumble was 
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detinitely audible when music was played 
at high levels. At less than high level, 
rumble was not excessively annoying, 
Other features which were troublesome 
included the highly-touted pause control. 
rhis button inserts a predetermined pause 
during the change cycle. My primary 
beef with this questionable advance is 
that once initiated it cannot be defeated. 
Chis can mean waiting almost two and a 
half minutes for the thing to go through 
its complete cycle 

The instructions suggest that the stop 
button be used to lift the arm from the 
record rather than lifting it by hand and 
risking disc damage. But it takes con- 
siderable pressure to push the button. 
Because of the softly sprung turntable, 
this in turn causes the arm to skid across 
the record 

One more item: At the end of the last 
record the arm returns to rest and shuts 
the motor otf. The idler wheel is not dis- 
engaged, and it the user does not remem- 
ber to move the speed dial to a neutral 
position the idler can be permanently 
damaged. 

On the plus side is the positive, jam- 
proof changer mechanism. It works well 
even with warped records. The three- 
pronged “Magic Wand” should not cause 
excessive record hole wear. The turn- 
table is a heavy non-ferrous casting that 
will not warp. The drive mechanism is 
positive and should give long, trouble free 
service. 

But there /s the problem of vertical 
rumble. Unfortunately, many low-priced 
speakers have peaked response in the 60-80 
cycle range. With such a speaker rumble 
is exaggerated, and with this unit it is 
quite excessive. Ona flat system, vertical 
rumble is audible only at relatively high 
listening levels, but it 7s audible. 

\s a consequence, the Miracord XS-200 
is recommended only for monophonic 
installations, where performance is quite 
satisfactory. As indicated, the Stereotwin 
210,/D cartridge alone is excellent, both 
for stereo and mono. 


C. Victor Campos’ audio column, ‘The 
Third Ear’, is omitted this month. 
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FREE from H. H. Scott 


3 New Booklets to Help You Plan 
Your Stereo Hi Fi Component System 


It’s easy to get the most out of your fine recordings with an H.H. Scott 
component high fidelity system. Start with a fine H.H. Scott amplifier, a record 
player and two speakers. Add a tuner, tape recorder or TV whenever you want. 
Components allow you a wonderful new kind of flexibility. You can place them 
anywhere .. . in a buffet, a room divider or a dry sink, for example. They take 
little space . . . an H.H. Scott amplifier occupies just one square foot. And just 
wait till you hear your records! Even your oldest monophonic LP will sound 


va I} H.H. SCOTT 


Tear on dotted line, fill out and mail. No postage needed. 


Please rush me the FREE booklets I’ve checked below. 


_] “How To Use Stereo Components In Your Decorating Plans” 
_] New 1960 Hi Fi Guide and Catalog 


C] Complete technical information on H.H. Scott stereo amplifiers and tuners. 


Name_ 


Address 


City 





new 


gre: 















Pictured above is the ultimate in high fidelity systems. It includes (A) the H.H. Scott \ 
710 stroboscopic turntable designed especially for stereophonic records; (B) the wil 
remarkable London-Scott matched stereophonic arm and cartridge; (C) the fro 
sensitive H.H. Scott 330D AM-FM stereo tuner; (D) H.H. Scott’s 130 stereo fac 
preamplifier featuring more than 20 separate controls for the ultimate in flexibility; tak 
and (E) two model 250 40 watt power amplifiers. While the total retail price of Un 
this superb system is over $900, there are other fine H.H. Scott component stereo 

systems for as little as $279. Fill out the postage-paid reply card below for com- 


plete information. apy 
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ECORD storage, long a problem re- 
R quiring careful investigation, at 
last has been given an exhaustive study, 
the results of which are summarized in a 
new publication of the Library of Con- 
gress, Preservation and Storage of Sound 
Recordings, by A. G. Pickett and M. M. 
Lemcoe (see page 317 for details). 

Such a study serves to bring into sharp 
relief the greater half of the problem: the 
lasting qualities of records in constant 
All the work that 
monograph will be of extremely limited 


use. went into this 
value if the (safely stored) disc distorts 
beyond usable limits through playing. 

What is mow required is a report which 
will tell us what playing life to expect 
from records made by the various manu- 
facturers. Such a survey should be under- 
taken by an organization like Consumers 
Union. 

Chis is not, however, a project to be 
should include 
label, further 
broken down to include the effects on the 


approached casually. It 


separate reports for each 


disc of professional equipment, normal 
“high-fidelity’’ phonographs, portable ma- 
chines, record changers, and in fact a 
combination of all possible types to dupli- 
cate the wear and tear noted by a typical 


Also 
effects of 


record lending library. due con- 


the 
dust, 


sideration are household 


phenomena fingerprints, rubbing 


against paper, cardboard, polyethylene 
sleeves, cat hairs, etc. 

To start the ball rolling, here is a series 
of extremely unscientific observations of 
my own, accumulated while playing rec- 


I think it is 
worth-while to mention as preface that 


ords over a period of years. 
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A column for collectors 


By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


these have been played on the best equip- 
ment I could afford at the turntable end 


of the system, even if it required using 
All the 
discs mentioned below have been played 
at least fifty them 


cheaper components elsewhere. 


times, and most of 
even more often. 

Among the major manufacturers the 
most consistently fine sound, particularly 
of massed strings, has been marketed by 
London. Fortunately, these also seem to 
stand up well under repeated playings. 
Two records in my collection share the 
honors for being the most often heard on 
this label. 
by Szell and the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
(LL-488) is still, to me, the stupendous 


performance of this ever beautiful work. 


The Dvorak Symphony in G 


Although the Epic sound is brighter on 
the new Szell version (Epic LC-3532) I 
have found London's weighting of their 
balance of sound towards the middle of 


the orchestra preferable to the ‘‘one 


melody at a time’’ idea so prevalent 
among American recordings. 

My other favorite record on London is 
Solti’s performance of Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 102 on LL-1043. 


ments are superb. 


The outer move- 
the inner 
two are more to my liking on, of all things. 
MAR-37, 
as conducted by Fritz Stiedry (always a 


However, 
a Music Appreciation Record 


fine Haydn man), even if the engineering 
and the quality of the orchestra do leave 
something to be desired. 

Records pressed by Columbia also seem 
to have fine wearing ability, with a couple 
of drawbacks. The earlier pressings ex- 
hibit a slight falling-off in quality after 
the first five or so playings, after which 
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they wear like iron. Later pressings seem 
te be of softer material, which wears 
faster and does not hold up so long 

These early Columbias had a number 
ef performances to which I still turn: 
Lateiner’s Beethoven Piano Sonata in C 
minor, Op. 111, to my mind shakes off all 
subsequent competitors (ML-4335), while 
the Budapest's old Beethoven \) minor 
Quartet, Op. 132 (ML-4006), is for me the 
finest example of their former glory avail- 
able on LP 

Columbia's factory has pressed quite a 
number of the Westminster releases, which 
gives me an opportunity to mention the 
two most played LPs | own: the Schubert 
String Quintet in C, D. 956 (WL-5033, 
reissued on XWN-18265) and the Mozart 
Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and Viola, 
WL-5107, reissued on XWN- 


18041 The former ts tenderly, lovingly, 


K. 365, 


exquisitely played by the Vienna Kon- 
zerthaus Quartet; the latter, with Barylli 
and Doktor 


Mozart performance as | have vet heard, 


as soloists, Is as alive i 


throbbing with a pulse of its own, a miracle 
lhe bulk 


of the credit for this belongs to the con- 


repeated each time it is plaved 


ductor Prohaska, who made a number of 
successful discs in the early days of LP 
one of which ts available at $1.98 on a 
Vanguard Sampler, SRV-102, which fea- 
tures the Mozart 40th Symphony and the 
Schubert ‘‘Untinished”’ It is certainly 
surprising to me that he hasn't recorded 
lately 

Over the long haul, I have found Victor 
pressings less satisfactory, with obvious 
signs of wear appearing after about thirty 
playings, although = distortion remains 
within tolerable limits for the life of the 
record. Records made by this tirm seem 
the most easily damaged by tics and 
scratches. I'm afraid I shall soon need 
iew copies of the Busch ‘Don Giovanni’ 
LCT-6102) and the Beecham ‘“Zauber- 
flote’’ (LCT-6101 


English pressings u lca 


but this time I'll get 
because HMVs 


seem to wear best of all brands I've had 


occasion to play regularly 

Among the Capitols the disc played 
most often has been the Milstein Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto (P-8313), which 


has stood up well \ngels pressed in 
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Europe have given me little trouble (a 

though their editing is rather sloppy at 
times, tape joins being audible.) Giulini’s 
version of the Cherubini Requiem (Angel 
35042) is probably my most “popular 

\ngel. 

With many of the more inexpensive 
lines | have not been nearly so fortunate, 
as the quality of pressings in this category 
seems to vary on the same label from 
month to month. Worth mention in this 
connection, however, is the recent im 
provement in London's Richmond line 

It should be stressed that there are 
fewer companies manufacturing records 
than issuing them \ great part of the 
work for the industry is done through the 
custom services of the larger outfits (Co 
lumbia, Victor, Decca The small re 
mainder is shared by several smaller inde- 
pendent pressing plants 

Custom discs made at the Columbia 
plants can be identified by the code letters 
XTV preceding the matrix number, while 
those made by Victor bear the symbols 
I (Number) KP in the same position 

Decca, as you may know, does the 
pressing for Everest, which serves to 
demonstrate how the standards of produc 
tion and even the materials used in manu- 
factureemay vary, one quality being used 
in the discs made under contract while 
quite another goes into the manufacturer's 
own product. Where no serious weat 
problem has yet been noticed on Everest, 
the same can hardly be said of Decca’s 
own catalogue, which has very poor lasting 
qualities 

Phe rapid deterioration of records issued 
under this label is not an experience 
limited to myself, for not only have | 
received mail confirming my observations, 
but also reliable reports that the record 
circulation division of the New York 
Public Library will not buy Deccas be 
cause they provide no more than fifteen 
to twenty satisfactory circulations as 
against a normal of at least forty for the 
other manufacturers. After a few play- 
ings the Decca sound quality blurs, and 
it continues to deteriorate with each sub- 
sequent hearing. Even Decca’s master- 
ing process is defective: this can easily 
be proven by comparing a new Decca 
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with a European Deutsche Grammophon 
pressi mastered from the same tape, 
agains \merican pressings by Decca 
marketed under the Deutsche Grammo- 
phon label, although I understand that 
under pressure from Germany Decca is 
now taking steps to improve the quality 
of those records in this series. For a par- 
ticul vivid contrast, compare the new 
1/s Sprach Zarathustra conducted by 
Béhm on Decca DL-9999 to that on DGG 
19144. -the Decca is obviously veiled, 
mutiled, and considerably more limited 
in dvnamic range than the DGG 

The only solution to the Decca problem 
at present is to buy either English or, 
preferably, German DGG pressings. The 
Germ counterpart in particular Is a 


fine example of what can be done in 


record manufacture. For details on ob- 


taining these, see last month's column 


\s a rule, I should say that there is a 
stylus pressure below which most records 
behave in a reasonably uniform manner. 
When this is exceeded, the dises of dilfer- 


ent manufacturers seem to spread out in 


characteristic wearing ability Mercury 


in particular seems prone to suffer from 


any but the most carefully adjusted 
play ty 

With the exception of Decca, all signs 
indicate that attempts are constantly 
being made by every label to improve 
the output quality of pressing plants 
Even so, | would not venture to estimate 


the life of a current LP beyond perhaps 
150 plavings for the best American prod- 
uct. But I do know that the discs which 
have stood up best of all have been Eng- 
lish HM\ 

lhere seems little question, then, that 
LPs wear 


rapidly than their older 78 r.p.m. counter- 


and German DGG pressings. 


out, and considerably more 


parts 

lhe foregoing is, as indicated, not even 
a preliminary study, being rather in the 
nature of informal personal observations, 
and should not by any means be taken as 
gospel. Most likely, a number of readers 
will want to have their own say about this 
situation; all correspondence is welcome. 
I expect another column might be devoted 
to this subject in the future, if response 
Warrants it. 
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“Sheer 


what 


exciting new 


cording 


That's 
Bernstein calls the 


‘ : —* 
listening joy! 


Leonard 


Library of Recorded Masterpieces’ 


VIVALDI 


recording 


project. 


For the first time in musical and re- 


history, the music lover, 


music school or library receives 


“Recording in depth” of the 
complete output of a great com- 
poser played in the style of the 
original following the authentic 
seores) as they appear in the 
composer's handwriting; 


Recorded by leading artists with 
the most advanced high-fidelity 
techniques and made available 


in both mono and stereo; 


of all 


recordings, plus replacement of 


Permanent availability 


damaged or worn records at 
minimal cost, plus protection 
against’ technical obsolescence 
by exchange of monophonic for 


stereo recordings when desired; 


Provision of remarkable writ- 


ten and recorded musical in- 


dices; 


Inclusion of the authentic Ri- 
cordi scores of all the recorded 
music. 


And all this at less than the scores 
alone would cost. 


In the words of 


Dr. Paul Henry Lang, “This is not 
only a good project, but an exciting 


one.” 
Write Today for Free Prospectus 


Library of Recorded Masterpieces, 


Dept. G-2, 150 W. 82nd St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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Martin Williams is our chief j¢ 


Gushee are associate jazz critics. 


column is sometimes divided, 


, 


The Jazz Soul of ‘‘Porgy and Bess’ 
\rranged and conducted by Bill Potts 
United Artists UAL-4032, $4.98 

AANANOTHER one The scores are ex- 


cellently plaved by i big studio band, but 
ire tritely conceived by Potts \ few of 
the solos, particularly by pianist Bill 
Evans and by the trumpeter on J Loves You 
P vy, are very good The last one? 
M.W. 

— 


Gil Evans Orchestra. World Paciti 


WP-1270, $4.98 


ANMOOD music, it seems to me, is mood 
music no matter how commendably 
original and skillful in stvle, and the more 
celebrated of Evans’ recent scores (those 
for Miles Davis on “Miles Ahead” and 
“Porgy and Bess’’) still seem to me mood 
music On his series for this label, how- 


ever, his work has been less ornate and 
perhaps consequently) more self-suffi- 
cient, and this set, despite some less than 
pertect execution now and then, seems 
to be the Fest yet of that series. Again, 
it consists largely of very personal re- 
scorings of jazz compositions dating from 
the twenties through fifties. Don Red- 
mond’s Chant of the Weed is, for example, 
quite different in Evans’ hands, not quite 
s» good as it was, but a new work in 
etfect Trumpeter Johnny Coles, a 
decidedly pastiche player, gets a great 
deal of the solo space and all but ruins 
an interesting Davenport Blues. But 
Steve Lacey's soprano sax choruses on 
Thelonious Monk's Straight No Chaser 
are inside Monk, inside Evans, and inside 
Lacey—an achievement. The several 
ways that Evans scores the deceptively 
simple theme of that piece seem interest 
ing and appropriate—which is especially 
curious when one realizes that seldom do 
they take any rhythmic advantage of its 
metrically provocative line. M.W. 
— 
Stan Getz: ‘The Soft Swing’. Verve 
MG V-8321, $4.98. 
A THE cliché has it that Getz is a master 
of the “cool” idiom (which could mean 
only that he plays tenor saxophone like 
the late Lester Young), but an under-the- 
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Ef 
zz critic. Joe Goldberg and Larry 
The responsibility for this 
sometimes rotated, among them. 
surface and extra musical tension d 
compulsiveness has often marred the 


work of this potentially fluent plaver. 
Here he is relaxed and genuinely creative. 
The stop-time suspensions on two blues 
Pocono Mac and Down Beat) are excep- 
tional, and I might easily use the second 
chorus to To The Ends of the Earth to show 
— how very good a jazz improvisation 
an be. Since Getz’s rhythmic conception 
re is its basis in the mid-thirties, and since 
he is such a master of that idiom, I might 
also use him on the many people who are 
somehow frightened by the subdividing 
done to jazz rhythms since then. Accom- 
paniment is by a trio; Mose Allison's 
piano solos seem almost listless—but 
never mind, M.W. 
* 

Sarah Vaughan: ‘No Count Sarah” 

Mercury MG-20441, $3.98. 
AAN almost constantly infectious and 
winning LP on at least 70°; of which Miss 
Vaughan performs in a way some listeners 
had probably forgotten she could. Her 


mannered ‘pop’ style appears only 
briefly (dissing You, in the first chorus 
of Smoke Gets In Your Eyes). For the 


rest of it she is a creative parodist, start- 
ling improviser, and cajoling scat singer 
discoursing with her accompanists—using, 
without indulging, an exceptional vocal 
equipment in sometimes astonis hing Ways, 
and projecting that audacious  child- 
wisdom that she can. She and_ her 
associates (the Basie Band in whole and in 
part—hence the title) seem to have had a 
splendid time, and they communicate it 
beautifully. Fragmentary arranging is 
trite enough but the musicians play it with 
verve. —M.W. 
9 
Buck Clayton: ‘Songs For Swingers” 
Columbia CL-1320, $3.98. 
AAN octet, largely composed of ex- 
Basie instrumentalists, produced a very 
uneven LP. Trombonist Dickie Wells 
offers what amounts to self-parody 
(Swinging At The Copper Rail) and 
beauty (Outer Drive); pianist Al Williams 
is somehow dull, over-busy, and un- 
swinging; tenor Buddy Tate is good 
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witho being more than that; Herbie 
Lovell does a lot of dull, afterbeat drum- 
ming sen rg ay Clayton, how- 
ever, always plays with honest and de- 
pendable, no-nonsense sureness; _ hear 
both him and trumpeter Emmett Berry 
on Buchint and Berry on Moonglow 





Without solos like the ones they provide, 
jazz Would be poor indeed. M.W. 
e 


The Red Nichols Story: The original 
recordings. Brunswick BL-54047, $3.98. 
AUSUALLY dismissed as a second-rate 








or misguided Bix Beiderbecke, Nichols 
had the twenties very detinite ideas 
about order refinement in the jazz of the 
day It is, of course, dubious just how 
much real art will as when among 
one’s first. principles are those only of 


good (and, as it happens, influential 
craftsmanship: clean execution; good 
intonation; if Vie Berton is involved, 

sort of neoclassical jazz percussion; ete. 
Primarily what can save Nichols—save 
him even from the otherwise defeating, 
anachronistic jerky rhythmic conception 
involved in much of his work 
but not brilliant pore te imagination. 
Phat, and the fact that he frequently used 
the likes of Jack Teagarden, Pee Wee 
Russell, or Adrian Rollini, who might 
rescue almost anyone, and who can even 
rescue him rhythmically. Unquestionably 
a track like the Teagarden-dominated 
“experi- 


Sheik of Araby survives. Also, 
pieces like Feelin’ No Pain or 


Isa good 


mental” 
Ida surpass the workmanlike standard 
which is their basis, and drummer Berton, 
on several tracks, remains very provoca- 
tive—-and very square M.W. 
i) 
Mahalia Jackson: “Great Gettin’ Up 
Vorninge” Columbia CL-1343, $3.98 
AE x EPT on a track like God Put a 
Rainbow In The Sky, it is sometimes he ird 
to believe that this frequently mechanical, 
tame, and contrived recital is coming 
from the woman who has shown such over- 
powering artistry and = conviction on 
Columbia CL-1244—and on the three LP 
sets now on the Apollo label, which use 
things made in the forties. A performance 
like When I've Done My Best makes one 
wonder if Miss Jackson perhaps let her- 
self be coerced by someone with an eye 
on the rock'n'roll juke boxes. M.W. 


° 
Miles Davis: The Jazz Track. 
CL-1268, $3.98 

ADURING the past few years, East 
Coast musicians have been hacking them- 
selves further and further into the cu/-de- 
ac of rigid conformity based on church 
and gospel material, so that most members 
of the funky school are now almost com- 
pletely indistinguishable from each other 
nd are as inbred as a litter of Pekingese. 


Columbia 


December, 1959 


Through it all, Miles Davis steadfastly 
refuses to sound like anyone but Miles 
Davis, and his newest release gives further 
reason to be happy for it. 

The first side, recorded with a group 
of French musicians (including the Ameri- 
can expatriate drummer Kenny Clarke 
is the score for a French motion picture, 
Elevator to the Scaffold, « omposed by Miles. 

rhe liner notes say he improvised while 
watching the film It is impossible for 
me to evaluate the score as movie music, 
because the film has not vet been released 
here. It sounds very much like Miles, 
though, and it is safe to say that whatever 
he experienced from the film was trans- 
lated into his personal idiom. It will be 
fascinating to see the movie when it ar- 
rives. For the moment, all that is ap- 
parent is that here is some of the most 
moving music ever to come from him, in- 
cluding, on the track entitled Generique, 
the most beautiful open horn work he has 
done since his Prestige recording of The 
Van I Love 

The second side, recorded in the 
United States, is the work of his most 
recent sextet. Most notable on it is Put 
Your Little Foot Right Out, where Miles 
and pianist Bill Evans, by their harmonic 
choices, transform the old tune into a 
statement of poignant sadness. Once 
again Miles has made a tune completely 
his. 

If I may be permitted a moment of 
niggling with another reviewer, I would 
like to quote from Zita Carno’s article on 
John Coltrane in the October, 1959 Jazz 
Review ; 

“An interesting phenomenon is what 

happens to rhythm sections when 

Coltrane takes over from another 

soloist. Say Miles Davis is the first 


soloist. Notice that the rhythm 
section doesn’t push. They are re- 
laxed behind him Now Coltrane 


takes over, and immediately some- 
thing happens to the group: the 
rhythm section tightens up = and 
plays harder. The bass becomes 
stronger and more forceful, as does the 
ride-cymbal beat; even the pianist 
comps differently They can’t help 
it—Coltrane is driving them ahead.” 
Miss Carno has accurately described 
what happens, but has ascribed the wrong 
reasons to it. Different rhythm patterns 
behind different soloists has long been 
Miles’ conception, and gives his group 
much of its strength. Note that on 
Stella by Starlight, where Coltrane follows 
Miles, the rhythmic change from relaxa- 
tion to compulsion comes on Miles’ last 
phrase, an instant before Coltrane enters, 


and achieves a_ startling effect. The 
Davis group, as always, is reflecting the 
ideas of its leader. J.G. 
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Jean Sibelius, by /larold E. Johnson. xv; 
287 pages, illus. Alfred A. Knopf, $5 


ive 


By JOHN W. BARKER 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the prime 
U reasous for the enduring popularity 
of the age-old literary form of the bio- 
graphy is simply that human beings enjoy 
reading about other human. beings It 
may be assumed that one reads a book 
about a person usually because one is in 
some way interested in that person or 
what he has done. Conversely, it may be 
issumed that one writes a biography of a 
person usually because one is interested in 
that person or what he has done. The bio- 
grapher's interest can sometimes be nega- 
tive, for it is not uncommon that a bio- 
grapher writes to criticize, if not damn, his 
subject But more commonly the bio- 
yrapher writes out of some degree of ad- 
miration for his subject or the latter's 
activity. At the barest minimum he must 
have some interest in these two elements. 
\s a result, the reader should come away 
with some deeper understanding, if not 
ippreciation, of the subject in terms not 
only of his accomplishments but also of 
him as a human being 

It is curious, therefore, to encounter in 
Mr. Johnson's book a work that both ful- 
fills and falls short of these requirements, 
each to a marked degree. For those who 
want a consistent portrayal of Sibelius as 
an individual, this is the last book to 
choose. For those who want a consistent 
study of Sibelius as a composer, this will 
long be a work of prime importance 

\fter reading this book, one is left with 
the striking conclusion that Mr. Johnson 
has a vividly ambivalent attitude towards 


his subject. While he makes it clear that 


he has considerable admiration for Sibelius 
the composer, it is also fairly plain that he 
has nothing but contempt and dislike for 
Sibelius the man. It is as if he has separated 
the two completely, and succeeded in 
divorcing one attitude from the other. 
Just what brought about this division of 


~ 
_ 
tw 


thought is not clear. Perhaps Mr. Johnson 
had some unpleasant experiences in his 
researching which soured him against the 
composer personally. Perhaps, instead, 
this situation is a partial result of the 
author's determination to break through 
all the factual confusion and establish 
clear-cut truths—in short, to be objective. 
The author reveals this point of view 
promptly in his Preface. After charac- 
terizing deftly the frequency of official or 
‘intimate’ biographies that clutter up the 
literature on a famous person as soon as he 
has Icft this world, Mr. Johnson makes 
clear that he has different intentions re- 
garding Sibelius. He continues: 
Some will undoubtedly feel that | 
have betrayed their trust in my at 
tempt to reduce him to mortal stature 
On innumerable occasions, when asked 
what I planned to write about him, 
I could only plead that as a detached 
foreigner | admired much of his musi 
and wanted to discuss it as objective- 
ly as possible. I am not altogether 
certain that this was a satisfactory 
answer, but Sibelius as I have found 
him appears in the pages that follow 
Xii 
“In general, my approach has been that 
of the historian,’ he observes. ‘To carry 
out this outlook as he sees it, therefore, he 
must avoid, and at the same time shatter, 


the ‘“‘myths” that have sprung up by seek- 


ing out the facts. And what is the source 
of these ‘‘myths’’? Already we can see a 
prejudice: 
Before leaving for Finland, I had de- 
cided that no useful purpose would be 
served by asking the living legend to 
describe at ninety what he actually 
thought and did at the age of twenty- 
eight. A few questions submitted 
through an intermediary confirmed 
my belief that the composer either did 
not remember the information I was 
seeking or else refused to admit to 
anything that might run contrary to 
the many myths that he and his bio- 
graphers believed to be true. (ix) 
Willingly or not, Mr. Johnson seems to 
have come to the conclusion that much of 


the confusion, controversy, and even 


falsehood surrounding Sibelius the com- 
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poser was the product, consciously or 
otherwise, of Sibelius the man. The latter 
Since 
there is only the barest outline of Sibelius’ 


becomes the enemy of the former. 


personal history here, the resulting im- 
pression is of a man who is vain, fatuous, 
ungrateful, a victim of his own fame, easily 
deluded by the opinions and misconcep- 
tions of his admirers, twisting his recol- 
lections to conform to them, and all too 
careful, in the author’s own words, to 
present ‘‘a correct profile” (e.g., p. 204). 
his impression is glimpsed only fleetingly. 
But it is there. Limitations of space pre- 
vent citing in detail a long list of passages 
in which the author snidely stresses over 
and over the instances in which it would 
seem that Sibelius deliberately fostered 
confusion or falsehood about his work for 
the purposes of keeping up some appear- 
ance or avoiding an issue that had become 
distasteful to him. 

Undoubtedly Sibelius in his later vears 
did do much to confuse matters on many 
points. One wonders, however, if the 
author has not been too hard on him. 
\fter all, many of these lapses of memory 
or retrospective distortions are explainable, 
even if not always justifiable, as the result 
of the all-too-human reactions of an old 
man who had experienced much that might 
turn his head and color his recollections. 
Such possibilities the author brushes aside, 
for instance, in referring to one particular 
case: 

his, as we shall see, is not an isolated 

example of the composer’s very human 

attempt to “correct’’ certain earlier 
impressions. It should not be attrib- 
uted to advancing senility, but rather 
to the rose-colored glasses through 
which a national symbol saw his early 
struggles and wanted others to see 

them p. 50) 

Yet, is this fair? There were two power- 
ful pressures which bore down with in- 
creasing heaviness as years passed. In the 
first place there was his national position. 
Mr. Johnson at the outset states flatly: 

Had he been born 


twenty years 
earlier, twenty years later, or in 
another country, he might never 


have become the world figure he is 
today p- 
This is pretty emphatic speculation, and I 
wonder if anyone can make it so con- 
fidently without denying utterly the com- 
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poser’s claim to any genius in his own 
right. Such possibilities are best left in 
the more tentative limbo of ‘‘ifs’’ as a sub- 
ject for idle speculation. Rather, of 
course, we cannot dissociate Sibelius from 
his role as his country's greatest contribu- 
tion to world culture, and as such a 
national figure of unequal stature. (One 
wonders why, if the author is as earnestly 
fond of the Finnish people as he seems to 
be, he sneers so at the ‘‘deification” and 
“myths” they have so naturally made of 
their only great artistic possession.) In 
the second place there is his international 
position, The recognition of a composer 
in his own lifetime as a genius of the first 
rank (as many have claimed for Sibelius) 
is neither an easy nor consistent process, 
but Sibelius came as close to it as anyone 
else has, if not closer. These two factors 
placed on Sibelius pressures that no human 
being could have borne without some of its 
going to his head. Many of his actions 
ought to be interpreted in this light. 
For no matter how great a genius or 
creative spirit he might be as an artist, 
this does not make him any the less sub- 
ject to human reactions. 


Such a personal portrait as Mr. Johnson 
has drawn of Sibelius is therefore not a 


pleasant one. But in spite of this possible 


shortcoming his ‘‘myth-busting’’ does 


serve some purpose. There is no denying 
the need for some of this approach. The 
author does well to point up. for example, 
the composer’s debt to his colleague and 
ally, Robert Kajanus (see pp. 50 and 52-3). 
lhe author has also provocatively noted 
what might justly be viewed as certain 
paradoxes in this composer's career. Cer- 
tainly he is right in tracing the duality of 
Sibelius’ development on the one hand as 
a ‘‘literary’’ composer of program music 
he once stated in his early years that 
“Music can reach its true power only when 
it is guided by poetic meaning” (see p. 55 
for his full statement)—and on the other 
as the composer of ‘‘absolute’’ music par 
excellence. (see pp. 107-8, and 110). I 
think, however, that Mr. Johnson has gone 
too far in trying to suggest (or is it in- 
sinuate?) in an unobtrusive (or is it sur- 
reptitious?) fashion an additional paradox 


of Sibelius’ alternately striving to com- 
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pose for “the many”, especially in a 
popular patriotic sense, and to appeal to, 
or be understood by, only a select group of 
“the few’. (For this underplayed point, 
note the veiled but repeated suggestions 
on pp. 11, 39, 44, 113, 157, and 192. 

In line with his avowed objectivity, Mr. 
Johnson is very cautious about expressing 
But he 


does offer at some points a few very in- 


opinion per se at too much length. 
teresting theses. One of these is a stim- 
ulating attempt to trace the Fourth 
Symphony back to possible origins as a 
string quartet, with its chamber music 
characteristics preserved in the final or- 
chestral textures (pp. 147-8). Less clearly 
developed but even more provocative are 
his suggestions about the controversial 
case of the “Eighth Symphony”. At first 
he seems to think it possible (pp. 193-4) 
that the Seventh Symphony as we know it 
is actually a substitute for what the com- 
poser originally intended as his seventh 
in the form, making the original 


essay 
work perhaps the “Eighth”. At any 
rate, he ultimately concludes (pp. 217-8) 


that, whatever the “Eighth Symphony” 
may have been, Sibelius became increas- 
ingly afraid, as the years passed, that the 
public expectation would be too much for 
his new work to face. The composer thus, 
Mr. Johnson suspects, came to a painful 
conclusion, and the author has no qualms 
about characterizing the ‘Eighth Sym- 
‘which the composer 


‘ 


phony" as something 
ultimately destroyed.” (p. 194 

Curiously enough, Mr. Johnson makes 
no attempt whatsoever to explain the 
greatest of all the problems connected with 
1926 and his 


virtual abandonment of creative activity 


Sibelius, his retirement in 
up to his death in 1957—the so-called 
“Silence from Jarvenpaa” Here is a 
crucial Sibelius mystery that will always 
engage and bewilder students of the com- 
poser. Surely the author would be ex- 
pected to have offered some thoughts on 
the matter amid so many other etforts to 
get tothe truth. Also surprising, especial- 
ly in view of his attention to the English 
counterpart, is the author's almost total 
neglect of the role of conductors who 
furthered the cause of Sibelius’ music in 


\merica: here Koussevitzky should stand 
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out beyond a// others as meriting attention, 
And too, even if Mr. Johnson does not 
exactly forget him, he really says little 
enough about the efforts of Olin Downes, 

One of the 


author's efforts in crashing through the 


most vivid aids to the 
stereotypes and myths about Sibelius is 
the excellent group of illustrations that ac- 
company the text, most of them pictures 
of the composer himself. Most of us may 
never have thought to imagine Sibelius as 
anything except the image to which we are 
accustomed in the “forbidding portraits,” 
to use the author’s words, ‘‘of a stern, 
granite-like face frozen in what appears to 
be a perpetual scowl.”’ (p.9) It isa revel- 
ation both amazing and natural to see 
Sibelius in his earlier years, as he looked 
when he actually composed the music we 
now associate only with his later portraits 
Though unrelated to the preceding, an- 
other nice feature of the book’s format is 
the series of quotations the author sprink- 
les one each to the head of every chapter, 
many of them most interesting. 

But by far the most valuable feature of 
the book is the exhaustive list of the com- 
poser’s works, both published and un- 
published, which takes up 37 pages at the 
end of the text. The author refers to it 
with justifiable pride as ‘‘the most com- 
plete and accurate list of its kind which has 


appeared to date.”’ (p. ix) It gives all the 
information one needs: titles, tempi, 
scoring, revisions, and chronology. In- 


deed, in view of Mr. Johnson's criticism 
of Sibelius’ 
numbering, it is surprising that he did not 


jumbled sequence of opus 
try to arrange the list by chronological 
order instead of by opus number.) Surely 
Mr. Johnson's 
undeniable scholarship and the finest fruit 
Regrettably, however, he 


it is the high point of 


of his research. 
does not supplement it with a discography. 
Such listings are invariably rendered out of 
date ina short time, but a list of all Sibelius 
date without any 


recordings to even 


critical evaluations) would be of no small 
reference value to those who would want 
to trace items now deleted from catalogues, 
or to those who simply would want a com- 
plete picture of the Sibelius representation 
on records. (And, by the way, is it pos- 


sible that we shall ever get reissues of the 
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would hardly think so. 


historic Kajanus recordings of Sibelius’ 
works? These would have great docu- 
mentary value. ) 


[his is a brief book, but its shortcomings 
ire more than simply those of brevity. Its 
serious lack of any sympathetic handling 
of the composer as a human being, and its 
neglect of certain problems connected with 
his life and work, leave the field open for 
further needed work. By its lack of any 
positive stand on the ultimate stature of 
Sibelius 
sible subject to tackle at this early date 
the book will serve as an exasperation alike 
composer’s 


admittedly a well-nigh impos- 


to the admirers and de- 
tractors, who will both nevertheless find 
the book a quarry for material to support 
their arguments as the debate continues. 

Notwithstanding all these faults, Mr. 
Johnson has written a scholarly and yet 
eminently readable book which is of great 
The Art of Jazz: Essays on the Nature 
ind Development of Jazz, edited by Martin 
Press, $5. 


Williams. Oxford University 


By JOE GOLDBERG 


N THE introduction to his anthology, 

Mr. Williams, perhaps the only writer 
on jazz in this country to whom the word 
“critic’’ could be applied, indulges in an 
amazing piece of reverse logic: 

“As they have been telling us for a long time 
now, jazz is ‘America’s contribution to the arts,’ 
but from the way it is most often discussed, one 
And if it had inspired only 
the kind of enthusiasm we are all too familiar with, 
ne might conclude that the ‘art’ of jazz did not 
exist but that it was some sort of intriguing emo-~ 

mal outburst that happened to be expressed on 
nusical instruments, a pseudo-musical track meet, 

i strange branch of big-time show biz that 
nterests adolescents of all ages. 
“The answer is that jazz has inspired, besides 
ithusiasm and the sometimes valuable, but 





sifting of names, a small but 
the kind that only 
in art can inspire and that only an art deserves.” 


“What is art?’ and its auxiliary ques- 


naively dogmatic, 


respectable body of criticism 


tion, ‘‘what is an artist?’’, is one of the 
trickiest subjects ever discussed over cock- 
tails or seminar tables, but Mr. Williams 
has not come up with the answer. He has, 
rather, come up with a justification. More 
than a bona fide critic (he is incessantly 
occupied with the question “why”, one 


that his colleagues seldom approach, even 
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value. He has cleared the field of many 
misconceptions, solved or resolved many 
of the “myths” that had, undeniably, 
sprung up, and brought up many interest- 
ing, important, and hitherto buried facts. 
If he has given us few new or penetrating 
insights into the music itself as music, his 
research and his historical commentaries 
on the composer's works help make this 
This book is 


hardly, as the dust jacket claims, ‘‘a de- 


book a major contribution. 


finitive critical biography”, for much still 
remains to be done beyond Mr. Johnson's 
labors. But in the inevitable re-evaluation 
of Sibelius over the years this book will 
serve as one of the indispensable founda- 
tions of that re-evaluation, and one with 
which every student of the composer, no 
Such is 
an accomplishment of which any author 


matter how casual, must reckon. 
might well feel proud. 


by the back door), he is even an acade- 
mician, having successfully transferred to 
jazz the techniques of T. S. Eliot's literary 
criticism, and at times he seems to be 
worried that perhaps he is training his 
vast barrage on 


something not quite 


worthy of it. He is in the position of a 
man saying to his wife, after fifteen years: 
“She is no good, but I must follow her. 
You are worth ten of her, Martha, I want 
you to know that.” And even more, he 
reminds one of the long, long joke that 
ends: ‘Here are my parents, dear—could 
you straighten up a little?” 

Fearful of seeming to be harsh to a 
brilliant and honest man, I would like to 
quote one of his more highly esteemed 
contemporaries, simply to show how far 
ahead of the field Mr. Williams is. This 
is Mr. Whitney Balliett of The New 
Yorker, who offers, at best, the spectacle 
of himself appreciating music, describing 
what he has heard in such minute detail 
that the music becomes secondary to his 
thoughts on it, and it seems scarcely nec- 
essary for you to bother listening to the 
record. Here is a sample of his ‘‘wait till 
you see her’’ approach, applied to trum- 
peter Buck Clayton: 

“In a medium-tempo blues, Clayton, whose tone 
has a smooth, soft, hammered-gold quality, as if 
sheer use had worn away all its original edges and 
rough surfaces, is apt to open his solo by stating, 
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in a hushed, almost placating fashion. a three-or- 


four note riff, which he may repeat or alter with 


added notes and short. skipping runs This 
abruptly gives way to a nearly imperceptible lag- 
ging behind the beat, which he achieves by gently 
hitting the same note four or five times a split 
second after the beat. He then returns to the beat 
and finishes the chorus by linking simple related 
melodic figures that suggest a man humming an 
mprovised tune to himself In the course of sev- 
eral choruses, Clayton, who has developed a talent 
rare among jazz musicians, will gradually and 
gically work toward a climax—most jazz soloists 


leave off 





pretty much where they began—by 
slightly increasing his volume, incorporating high 
probing, helping notes, and, in general, momentarily 


ilowing his passionate qualities to catch the sun.” 
Deeply imbedded in that paragraph, 


vou will notice, is a piece of implied 


criticism — Buck Clayton is a good trumpet 
player because his solos reach a climax 

but it is possible to be so blinded by all 
that hammered gold hitting the sun as to 
miss it. Mr. Williams is not so cagey 
He has a purpose, and wants you to know 
it. His purpose is to save jazz. I quote 
from an article which he wrote, not for 
this book, but for the excellent magazine 
Jazz Review, of which he and Nat Hentoft 


ire the editors: 












My subject is the problem of form in extended 
sO010s I bring it up because (aside from a rather 
classic bent of mind of my own) certain horn-men 
1ave now directly faced it and it seems to me that 

the w # both Miles Davis and Sonny Rollins 

ve hea *n attempting unique solutions to it, 
with an awareness of continuity and inner struc- 
ture I do not intend what follows to be ex- 
haustive, but I hope it will include some exemplary 
lut s to the probler I had best add that I do 

ntend t al conceptions which 

eem t e tot m without. That is 
the problem of form does not arise after the 

r int acts iventiveness and conviction 
he loes not re arise at all. Like ‘style’ in 
prose, it must ultimately be a consequence of 

iving something to say It cannot be a kind of 

needs only to be filled out for a man to 


ve pr ict some lng t value 
I do not feel I have been unjust to Mit 


Williams i1 


ising a quotation from another 


source as a peg from which to hang a dis- 
cussion of his book, for he has been modest 
ind veardly with his own writings to 
the exte that I had to go elsewhere to 

d idequate example of the intelli 
gence vhich informs this anthology 
here can be no doubt as to his sin erity 

d acuteness, but the difficulty in his 
ipproach is best stated in his own words: 


“formal conceptions which seem to me to 


be imposed from without.”’ 
easy 


It would be 
to conjure up a picture of Miles 
Davis and Sonny Rollins on the stand in 
a nightclub engagement; whether or not 
the problem of form in extended solos is 
going through their minds at that time is 
another matter. If you grant the prob- 
lem, which is an artistic one, you grant 
the art, and it is apparently necessary for 
Mr. Williams to do just that, but I wonder 
if it is necessary for the rest of us. 

Jazz can be enjoyed whether or not it 
is an art. [I am not prepared to answer 
the question that Mr. Williams handles 
so easily, and I am not even sure that it is 
a very important one. Jazz, by its nature, 
is a perpetual rehearsal; it is never in a 
complete state. Permanence is achieved 
only by the mechanical device of record- 
ing, something that has no organic rela- 
tion to the music itself. It is not notated 
but neither is most ballet), it is impro- 
and if | 
appear to be contradicting myself, I am 


Whether or 
accept Mr 


vised (but so is much acting) 


not you are prepared to 
Williams’ point of view, it 
must be admitted that he has come up 
with the best anthology in its field. Many 
of the articles come from sources not 
readily available to the reader (English 
and Mr 


Williams is the first to my knowledge to 


and European jazz magazines), 


admit that liner notes might have some 
He has 
them. The 


value other than advertisement. 
edited several and included 
pieces, you may be sure, are far above the 
usual fan magazine level and indeed cover 
the whole range of jazz history, and the 
gaps are more than adequately accounted 
for in the introduction. 

Among the articles included, there are 
a few that should be singled out for spec- 
Max 


Modern Jazz Quartet is certainly the best 


ial mention Harrison’s on the 
single piece of writing on that important 
group. ‘The series of articles on bop by 
Ross Russell show remarkable astuteness, 
even for today, and assume an almost clair- 
vovant caste when one considers that they 
were written ten years ago. The article 
on Sidney Bechet would be interesting un- 
der any circumstances; it is more so be- 
Ansermet. It 


cause its author is Ernest 


jazz students need information, it is here, 
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but there is also much pleasure. I intend 
itasa high compliment when I call this an 
excellent bedside book 

One final word on Mr. Williams’ proposi- 
tion, in the form of a tentative one of my 
own. Some men, by force of individual 
personality, have raised to the level of an 
art pursuits which may not necessarily 
are artists 


\ brief list 


be arts in themselves. They 


without an art to practice 


SUBWAY TO THE MET: 
Kyle Crichton. 


Risé Stevens’ 
Story, by Doubleday, 
$4.50 

NYONE interested in “‘learning all”’ 
A about the heroine of Kyle Crich 
ton's book will end up instead knowing 
all about Walter Surovy, Risé 
Stevens’ husband-manager. Whether this 
isa good thing or not is a matter of per- 


who is 


sonal taste. (Frankly, I distrust people 
who cannot keep servants for any length 
of time, and Mr. Surovy plainly cannot). 
On the other hand it is quite obvious (a) 
that Mr Miss 


Stevens’ career with eminent success and 


Surovy has_ handled 
b) that, like half of the female population 
of pre-war Prague whose matinee idol he 
was, she considers him irresistible. This 
s, no doubt, all to the good. 


What is not so good is that, in trying 
to remove the usual! stigma of husband- 
manager, Mr. Crichton consciously or un- 
consciously concentrates so much on Mr. 
Surovy that the true star of the book 
never really comes to life. We watch her 
as she grows up in The Bronx, as she 
appears on WJZ’s “Children’s Hour” and, 
somewhat later, at the Opéra Comique 
Brooklyn, not 
her t 


Paris). We accompany 


» lessons with Mme. Schoen René 


and at Juilliard and then follow her to an 
which, in turn, 


But what 


Prague 
leads to her debut at the Met. 


engagement at 


would include Fred Astaire, W. C. Fields, 
and Frank Sinatra 
include Miles Davis, 


\ larger one would 
Monk, 
Ellington. 


Thelonious 
Duke 
willing to 


Charlie Parker, and 


And, if we are allow. that 
criticism is an art, there would have to be 
a place on the list for Martin Williams 
Unfortunately, it is not up to him to 
make jazz an art, it is upto the performing 


musicians. 


never happens to Miss Stevens onstage 
happens in this book: she is constantly 
upstaged by such comprimarios as Sadie, 
her mother; Mmes. Schoen René, Gutheil- 
Schoder and Schwarz, her three teachers; 
her son Nicky, and most of all Mr. Surovy. 

It is he, as she herself admits good- 
naturedly, who is the prima donna of the 
family. He is more than that: he’s a 
Don Giovanni (vis-d-vts the fair sex), a 


lago (vis-d-vis opera and concert man- 


agers), and a Dr. Miracle (vis-a-vis his 
wife, when he feels she is too complacently 
\nd it is 


also he who, by what he calls “‘stretching 


happy before a performance). 
her’, devised the ‘‘magical formula” for 
expanding Miss Stevens’ career into the 
fields of motion pictures and television. 
All this ‘‘stretching” apparently agrees 
Miss 


won't 


with Stevens. I just hope Mr. 


Surovy stretch” her too much, 
because as opera singers go she certainly 
side. If 
“stretching” should be done, I personally 
Miss 


operatic repertoire. We are told that 


is on the skinny some more 


would like to see it in Stevens’ 
she will never touch the role of Amneris, 
O.K. 
Klytemnestra in “Elektra”, 


But what about 
or The Nurse 
(should the Met 
ever do it), or even a Waltraute in “‘G étter- 


no matter what. 


in “Frau ohne Schatten” 


roles 
G.B. 


dammerung’’? Surely these are 


which deserve her attention 





| Other books received for review 


THE JOY OF MUSIC, by Leonard Bern- 

Simon and Schuster, $5.95. 

PRESERVATION AND STORAGE OF 
SOUND RECORDINGS: <A_ Study 
Supported by a Grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, by A. G. Pickett and 


stein 


December, 1959 


M. M. Leme oe 


Available only from Superintendent of 


Library of Congress. 


Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 45c. 

MOZART AND HIS TIMES, by Erich 
Schenk. Alfred A. Knopf, $10. 
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HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 


in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling ; 


unlikely corners. 


what it is, 
recent decision on 
Lover” it is possible 
shall soon be treated to a whole 
ew mailable critical vocabulary, colorful 
up the usually dull com- 
mentaries of our more somber critics, who 
{ themselves— too 
Chis random thought may have 
something to do with what follows, though 
ot directly It is only that there are 
spread around me at this moment some 
fairly interesting 


IGH FUTILITY being 
and what with the 
Lady Chatterley's 
that we 


phrases to liven 


ike their music—and 


seriously 


however, 
There 


d sCs none 
having proved particularly stirring 
s just too much now, though not enough 
of any good thing; as if to keep up with 
the demands ot hig h futility the companies 
ire forced into releasing not only every- 
thing, but anything. 

None of the foregoing, to be sure, ap- 
plies to Ballad of the Blues (Columbia 
CL-1332), a superb collection of songs by 
Jo Stafford. Miss Stafford runs a musical 
gamut from street cries through folk songs, 

iditional blues, and popular songs. She 
herself and does not at- 

npt to fake the blues, or to invoke the 
spirit of Bessie Smith (this album is neither 
fc the folk fan, nor the jazz collector 
Even if vou feel you're not in sympathy 

th this kind of thing, listen at least to the 


=s content to 





e Appalachian folk song, He's Gone 
lu or the cout Vv song, gual Night 
When the Sun Goes In, or the “at film 


song, Blu n the Night. Miss St. ifford is 


given the proper t isteful backing by Paul 
Westor hsp ghee sar 

More conventiol il, though good, songs 
make up a collection by a new (to me 
singer, Margie Liberty LPR-3126)—her 
full name is Margie Rayburn, and she 
sings in a clear, straightforward manner, 
nd with a good deal of stylishness. She 


presents a fine song, Day In, Day Out 
Rube Bloom and Johnny Mercer) with a 
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to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 


great deal more beauty than Lena Horne, 
who generally renders it with that phony 
heat aa is noted for. Three Harold Arlen 
tunes are very well done: Blues in’ the 
Night, Come Rain or Come Shine, and I] 
yi em I think that the Lerner-Loewe 
Imost Like Being in Love and the ¢ 
ore The Man I Love are taken 
fast a clip, but this is a minor reservation 
The album is very well sung on the whole 
\nother girl whose singing I like is 
Teddi King, who has a rich, flexible and 
expressive voice and may be heard in an 
album titled All The King’s Songs (Coral 
57278). All of the selections have been as- 
sociated with male singers in the past. For 
example, we have A pril Showers, Let's Face 
the Music and Dance, June in January, 
etc., which seemed reason enough to cook 
up an album. I'd have preferred hearing 
Miss King in less tired, more distinguished 
songs. Still, she is good to hear anytime 
Fresh upon the heels of Decca’s ‘The 
Gershwin Years’ (three records) we have 
another, The George Gershwin Story 
Epic SN-6034. two records), consisting ol 
a medley of everything. Yes, even a med- 
ley of the Rhapsody in Blue, An American 
in Paris, and the Concerto in F, all of 
which are of course presented in much- 
abbreviated form \nother medley is 
devoted to “ Porg y and Bess” (the Robert 
Russell Bennett arrangement), one to 
“Gershwin On Broadway", and one to 
“Gershwin In Hollywood”. ‘This last has 
some interest because it includes the 
posthumous Back Bay Polka and One, Two, 
Three from ‘‘The Shocking Miss Pilgrim’ 
Sut there are no lyrics, and it all seems like 
skimpy hodge-podge to me. The Sym- 
phony of The Air under D’Artega plays 
well, particularly in the pop song medleys, 
but this story could have been better told. 
lo continue with the Gershwin disco- 
graphy, it is only fair to warn you, so that 


xersh- 


at too 
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ou may begin saving your money, that 


Ella Fitzgerald has recorded, for Verve, a 


ve-record set of Gershwiniana, and it is 
lune out before the end of the vear. Re- 
ports | have heard have been excellent 
\mong the delights will be an instrumental 
suite onsisting ot Prome nade Deck 
“Walking The Dog” Soldiers’ March 


from ‘Strike Up the Band” 


and Fidge ty 


Feet from “Oh, Kay!", besides all the 
beautifully sung Ella numbers (including 
the unpublished Just Another Rhumba 

The somewhat forced humor of The 
Billy Barnes Revue (Decca DL-9076) is 
typically revue-ish. The almost unbear- 


ible etlervescence of however 
gifted, people can only be taken in small 
doses. Not all the numbers are as hilarious 
is the delivery would have us believe. But 


young, 


this can generally be said about most 
revues (a form to which I’ve never been 
particularly partial). Still, this album as- 


sembles a good number of young artists 
who will be heard from again. And Decca 
deserves commendation for making it pos- 
sible for us to hear from them now. 
Broadway Song Book (Coral CX-4) is 
i two-record set of almost sixty songs 
spanning some of Broadway's output from 
the 1931 ‘‘George White’s Scandals” to 
‘The Music Man” of 1957. This is a fine 
idea in conception, but I must admit to 


some disappointment in the execution. 
Dick Jacobs conducts a good-sounding 
band, but these show tunes are all pre- 


sented as dance numbers, which does them 


ina little. Luckily several of the songs are 
sung by reliable Stuart Foster, which 
helps preserve some of their original 


quality 
tunes, 


If you like dance-tempo show 
you will find in this album medleys 
from ‘“‘The Cat and the Fiddle’, ‘‘Music 
in the Air’, “‘Babes in Arms”, ‘‘Where’s 
Charley ?"’, ‘‘Kismet’’, and others. 

The erstwhile Wunderkind Leonard 
Bernstein is given more than his due in 
Bernstein’s Broadway (S)Warner Bros. 
WS-1325). This sounds like heresy, but 
bear me out. Not for a moment do I 
doubt Bernstein’s musicianship—nor his 
showmanship, either—but it has seemed 
to me he never fulfilled the Broadway pro- 
mise of his wonderful “On The Town” 
rhis 1944 musical was fresh and inventive, 
even original, but (and this, it seems to me, 
is the curse of Bernstein) never really in- 
dividual. We have the Arlen song, the 
Gershwin song, the Rodgers (particularly 
with Hart) song, the Cole Porter song 
but there is no Bernstein song. In fact, at 
his best Bernstein's songs sound like one or 
another of the true master’s. Bernstein’s 
great musical gift makes it possible for him 
to draw upon a fund of devices that make 
his songs glitter (the orchestrations are 
generally more distinguished than the 
tunes, and this calls more for craftsman- 
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ship—education—than a gift for melody) 
No one can deny that the scores for ‘‘West 
Side Story” and “Candide” are brilliant. 
But the impact of the former was as de- 


pendent upon the orchestral effects and the 
dancing as the music itself. It will be 
many a day before we hear as dreary a 
melody in a professional Broadway show 
as Tonight, nor so corny a song Maria. 
Candide” is another matter. Possibly 
the artificial theme better suited the com- 
poser, but its score is masterful. “‘Wonder- 
ful Town” is” pretty undistinguished 
throughout, blessed with a banal song in 
A Quiet Girl. His “On The Town" re- 
mains the best least so I believe), and 
deserves to be recorded complete, in- 
cluding the lovely ballet music. As a con- 
tributor to the American musical scene 
Leonard Bernstein must be recognized as 
an important force, but as a contributor to 
musical comedy he has been over-rated. 
He seems to have a talent in this field akin 
to the plastic gadgets we have today: 
machine-made, colorful, and empty. 


In all honesty I should make note here, 
before he does, that much of the above 
about Leonard Bernstein is completely 
counter to what The Editor (may his tribe 
increase) believes, though he never tam- 
pers with these words. And, yes, I really 
should mention that all of the music on the 
Warner Brothers album is very well played 
by David Terry and his orchestra and 
stunningly recorded. 

Warners has also issued another album 
devoted to a composer, Kurt Weill, in 
Speak Low (‘s WB-1313) in which Mau- 
rice Levine, who was long associated with 
Weill, conducts a number of Weill stand- 
ards: the beautiful title song, Wy Ship, 
Jenny, the haunting September Song, and 
the inevitable Moritat. These are good, 
lush, interpretations by a conductor who 
understands and respects the special at- 
tributes of his material. 

A number of popular items have been 
assembled, snippet-like, in Slaughter On 
Tenth Avenue (RCA (LSC-2294) in 
remarkable interpretations by the Boston 
“Pops” under Arthur Fiedler. Only the 
Richard Rodgers title number is presented 
complete, and with such verve and bril- 
liance that this now pretty threadbare 
works sounds fresh. All the other pieces 
are excerpts: the three dances from Bern- 
stein’s delightful (see, I’m not completely 
down on him) Fancy Free—a work Fiedler 
should record ‘in its entirety. From Mor- 
ton Gould's Interplay we are treated to the 
sprightly Gavotte and the wonderful Blues ; 
we are also given the usual dances from 
The Three-Cornered Hat, the Shostako- 
vich Polka, Khachaturian’s—yes—Sabre 
Dance, the Saturday Night Hoedown from 
Copland’s Rodeo, and the Malambo from 
Ginastera’s Estancia. —E. 
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FOR cALe OR TRADE: RCA Victor LCT-6103 
‘Pe Mélisande WANTED: RCA 
Victor ‘7 r- 1048 (Die schéne Miillerin Jame: 
Ozzell 2329 North Eleventh St Arlington 1 
Va 
WANTED: NBC-TV OPERA performances ot 
tape buy, rent, or trade tor cop Z Prefer 
bo ips ial \ M Underhill, J Bellport 
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DEUTSCHE PL AT TEN: Peletunken, Deutsche 
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MY SET OF Columbia's ‘“‘Great Masters of the 
eyboard”’ is complete except for Vol. IV (ML- 
4294 Whe 1 copy in good condition to sell 
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— AN YONE HAVE a Thayer 
now that a new editio 
aration’ Conditl 
must be complete 


Beethoven to 
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! I will pay any fair price or 
more than that if you are willing to exchange 
records for the boo »ks Write: to Box 126, ARG 


Monthly Record Sale 


Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 











TO BUY OR TRADE: 


Schorr, E-586 or EW-87 
“Freischuiz D-2112 


: **Fidelio’’); Gerharas; 
DA-770 ( Brahms ; DB-917 (Schubert); Colum. 
bia E-4854 (‘‘Zigeunerbaron” Rehkemper, 
Polydor 66005 (Strauss) and 62605, 66537 (Schu- 
bert); Furtwiangler, Tel SK-3230/2 (Bruckner): 
Polydor 66466 (‘‘Freischiitz). Box 131, ARG. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 783, 


including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


ATTENTION BOOKMEN: I am looking for 
Volume I only of the ‘‘Letters of Mozart and his 
Family edited by Emily Anderson and pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1938. Will pay any fair 
price, or exchange new LPs if you prefer. Replies 
to Box 116, ARG 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 


in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 


liest issues are still available at 50c a copy. 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 
Several complete volumes, including  sepa- 


rate indices, are available at $6.50. 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON recordings may be 
ordered from Discophile, Inc., 26 W. 8th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. Prices reasonable. See our dis- 
play advertisement in this issue 


RARE IMPORTED apa aor operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists. Ml DEN, 931 Geary St 
San Francisco 9, C alif. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, 
Free catalog BEL CANTO 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J 


out-of-print 
BOOKSHOP. 


I NEED TWO copies of the Concert Hall 
ation of Poppea Can anyone oblige? 
write to Box 132, ARG 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 


Beginners and Advanced Pupils 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 





§Cour 


List Mailed on Request Ps 
309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 bs 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY AC. nm 5 
ACademy 2-2479 
160 W. S6é ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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PAEDIA OF REcoRDED Music in three volumes, postpaid. 
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— For Ehristmas? 
RECORDED Perhaps the greatest 


MUSIC bargain in the history 
“eee of record collecting! 


— 


PRANCEIST CLOLGH AG. J. CUMING 


IH WORLD'S THE 


Perreey Wont's ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Misa OF RECORDED MUSIC 


SECOND 
SLPPLEMIENI By Francis F. Clough & G. J. Cuming 


1951-1952 


TRAN IST CLOLGH AG J CUMING . ° ° 
@ Lists ALL electrical recordings 
(classical) through March, 1956 


IH WORT D'S 
INCYCLOPLDIA @ A three-volume set (supplements 


will appear at regular intervals) 


MU | ( elsewhere in America at $51.75 


THIRD We are pleased to be able to sell all three 
bell ' bab of these books (1,716 pages) for a total 
price of $12.50, including postage. Re- 

mittance must accompany each order. 
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“Given a good stereo source, a pair of AR-3’s comes as close to musical 

realism in the home, | believe, as the present state of the art permits . . . In sum, until 
someone comes out with something better that doesn’t take up the entire house, 
the AR-3 is for me the reference standard.” 


The American 


nigh Hidelity (TITH report) 


“A major problem of tweeter design has been the beaming effect of very high 
frequencies . . . The “fried egg” [nickname for the AR-3 tweeters] appears to be a 
major step forward in the smooth dispersion of sound at extreme high frequencies.” 


HI-FI 


SYSTEMS 


“In terms of bass response, these two speakers [the acoustic suspension AR-1 
and AR-2] represent a phenomenal improvement in the state of the art. 


“The complete AR-3 speaker system, in addition ta containing a superb acoustic 
suspension woofer, which has enjoyed wide acceptance by professionals as well as 
audiophiles, constitutes, in our opinion, a mid and high frequency system which 

is in every way complementary to the bass quality. The new AR-3 rivals in 

overall quality the very best woofers and combinations.” 


The AR-3 is priced from $203 to $231, depending on cabinet finish ($216 in mahogany or birch). 
Literature is available for the asking. 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC. 24 Thorndike St. Cambridge 41, Mass. 








